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Problen: FUMES 


Solution: Ventilation 





ARTHUR GUINNESS SON & CO 
Pomona Docks, Manchester Regione 


Exhaust gases from fork lift trucks and lorries 
were once a major problem in this storage 
shed. Colt experts were called in to make a 
scientific analysis and on their recommenda- 
tion a series of Colt S.R.C./3080 High Duty 
Extract Ventilators was installed. Fumes no 
longer bother anyone. 

In providing a permanent solution to this 
ventilation problem Colt have added yet an- 
other chapter to their record of success— 
success which has brought repeat orders from 
many world-famous concerns. 

Ask your secretary to send for a free manual 
to Dept. AF38/2 


Place: 








COLT VENTILATION LIMITED SURBITON SURREY TELEPHONE: ELMBRIDGE 0161 
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No more than once or twice in a decade 
does an event of this stature 

occur in the field of interior design. 

As the 1960’s open, Humasco Limited 


proudly announce 





* AMTICO 
a 





probably the 
most beautiful 
flooring 

the world has 


ever known 


Amtico is solid vinyl. 

Five important words sum up the 
tremendous advantages of solid (or 
homogeneous) vinyl over ordinary 

(or combination) vinyl. Colour. Design. 
Translucency. Resilience. Wear. 

The most subtle or brilliant colours, 
arranged in the most arresting design, 
may be used in Amtico flooring. Its 
soft translucency, never before achieved 
in interior design, comes from 
Amtico’s high proportion of basic vinyl 
resin to other ingredients. Its natural 
resilience gives unsurpassed comfort 
under foot, and means that Amtico is 
quieter than flooring which does 

not ‘give’. And because it is resilient, 
Amtico will not crack, splinter or break 
down. This solid flooring in use for 
over 12 years in America shows no 
signs of wear. In addition to these 
unique features, Amtico also offers, of 
course, vinyl’s well-known advantages of 
easy maintenance, hygiene and safety. 
Amtico is introduced in a limitless 
range of colours and patterns. 

Plain. Marble. Terrazzo. Renaissance. 
Wood grain. Cork. Eldorado Metal. 
Stardust. And special designs that 
repeat elements or whole patterns from 
curtains, murals or other decorative 
features. This offers vast scope to the 
architect and designer for creating 
original floor — and wall— coverings. 
Stocks are held by Humasco, who also 
offer a technical and design service. 

It is quite impossible to show, within 
the limitations of print reproduction, 
how beautiful Amtico flooring is. 
Please see it. You are invited to the 
Amtico Display, where many varied 
floors have been laid and can be seen, 
at Humasco’s new showrooms, designed 
by Paul MacAlister of New York 
(former President of the American 
Institute of Designers) who has been 
over here to supervise the work. You 
may care to ring CITy 1056, or write to 
the address below, suggesting when 


you can be expected. 


HUMASCO LIMITED: VINYL COVERINGS: 23 OLD BAILEY: LONDON: EC4 
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Wood windows are ideal in every way for Houses, Flats, 
Schools, Hospitals, Offices, Factories. 

Wood is functional, lasting, economical to install and 
maintain, and provides maximum flexibility of 
expression. Furthermore, wood windows reduce heat 
losses, sound transmission, condensation. Remember, 
too, with wood windows you are ensured a quick 
delivery. Advice on wood windows suitable for all types 
of buildings gladly given to all architects and surveyors. 


THE ENGLISH JOINERY MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED) 


(with which is associated the Scottish Joinery and Door 
Manufacturers’ Association) 
SACKVILLE HOUSE - 40 PICCADILLY - LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: REGENT 4448/9 
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EMULSION PAINT 


’ 


From the makers 
of Britain’s toughest gloss 
—Brolac Gloss Enamel 


new! BROLAC PEP 








at last! aGO-ANYWHERE Emulsion Paint 





Brolac P.E.P. marks an important advance over other emulsion paints because its medium is an exclusive 
Vinyl Co-Polymer. This gives the paint quite exceptional adhesive qualities. It means that Brolac P.E.P. 
is the first emulsion paint you can use in ANY ROOM and on ANY SOUND SURFACE, glossy or flat, OUTSIDE 
AND INSIDE. 

It gives a first class matt finish even on gloss enamel—even in kitchens and bathrooms—and out of 
doors too. The extra adhesion built into Brolac P.E.P. means that it stands up well to condensation, 
moisture and sunshine. For this reason, the paint film binds itself quickly and strongly to any sound 
surface—even gloss enamel—without rubbing down. This must bring big savings in time and labour. It also 
means that Brolac P.E.P. can be used on many jobs for which emulsion paints have not until now been 
considered suitable. In addition, Brolac P.E.P. contains two powerful mould and bacteria-resisting agents. 
Use Brolac P.E.P., the emulsion paint that goes anywhere and stays and stays 


NEWS OF BROLAC GLOSS ENAMEL, TOO! 


You would expect this new, tougher emulsion to come from the makers of a paint you already value for its tough- 
ness—the famous Brolac Gloss Enamel. These two outstanding products are available in identical colour 
ranges so that you can now carry out complete schemes using Brolac P.E.P.—*‘the go-anywhere emulsion paint” 
and Brolac Gloss Enamel——‘‘built to beat the toughest enemies of paint.’’ Both finishes are also available in the 
Brolac Colorvogue shades. 

For the toughest paints of all—use or specify Brolac. 


THE JOHN HALL TECHNICAL AND COLOUR SERVICE 
will be glad to assist with specifications and colour service. 


101 COLOUR RANGE 
The full B.S. 2660 range of gloss colours and the recommended 
B.S. Colours in semi-gloss and matt finishes, are available from stock. 


ALL BROLAC FINISHES 
Gloss, Eggshell, Flat and Emulsion paint—are now available in the 
new Brolac Colorvogue Fashion Range. 


MADE TO LAST BY JOHN HALL & SONS (BRISTOL & LONDON) LTD. HENGROVE, BRISTOL, 4 
LONDON OFFICE: 1-5 ST. PANCRAS WAY, N.W.1 LEEDS OFFICE: 26 PARK ROW, LEEDS, 1 
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What architects and local authorities have been waiting for—a slab urinal 
made of vitreous china. The ‘Standard’ Vitural is non-absorbent right through, 
in its body material as well as its glaze. Neither will craze or deteriorate. 
The urinal is, therefore, always hygienic and odour-free. Clean simplicity of 
design and an alternative form without stall divisions are further advantages 
of the ‘Standard’ Vitural. For fine design in the right material, specify ‘Standard’ 


vitreous china. 


vitreous china by Standard 


MANUFACTURED BY IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED - IDEAL WORKS -: HULL 
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| 2 pe Canada's Goat forests 
a wood for almost every need! 
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Architect: 

John Dryburgh, 
A.R.1.B.A., A.R.IC.S., 
A.M.T.P.1., City 
Architect, Cardiff. 


Contractors: 
George Wimpey & Co. 
Ltd. 





i. JONWINDOWS 
~S =wDw at GABALFA FLATS Cardiff 


A block of multi-storey flats fitted with Standard Reversible 
Casements. Large picture windows can be reversed from the inside 
Sor easy cleaning. 

Whether standard or purpose-made, Fonwindows have a 
contribution to make to the architectural concept. 


mmm JOHN WILLIAMS OF CARDIFF LTD 





i 


it 


EAST MOORS ROAD, CARDIFF Telephone CARDIFF 33622 (12 lines) TELEX 49303 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW : 

1. Insitu canopy with an integral facing of 
artificial stone. 

2. Siegwart Precast Inverted Trough Units 
embodying fixings for suspended ceilings. 





3. General view of R.C. Frame construction. 


\NO SIEGWART AT CHELTENHAM 


Midlands Electricity Board office and stores District Depot, Hesters 
Way, Cheltenham. Contractor, Messrs. William T. Nicholls Ltd. 
Our newly formed Associate Company S.P.C. has been respon- 
sible for the erection of the R.C. frame, floors and roofs of this 
building for the Midlands Electricity Board. 

We aim to provide a complete quality service in concrete that will 
be available throughout England. We will be pleased to have the 
opportunity of putting our specialist organisation at your dis- 
posal at any stage of the planning. Our technical advice is always 
freely given. 

SITE PRECAST CONCRETE LTD., Berkeley House, Hagley Road, 
Birmingham, 16. Tel: Edgbaston 3960. Gable House, High Street, 
Rickmansworth. Tel: Rickmansworth 2268 
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New needs, new architecture, new 
buildings—and new ranges of Crittall 
windows. Crittall aluminium win- 
dows, designed to match the 
most forward- and upward-looking 
architectural concepts and ready to 
meet the toughest, down-to-earth 
practical service demands. 
Thorough, painstaking researches 
on an international scale, the 
application of the most far-reaching 
advances in design and manufactur- 
ing techniques and a new factory 
specialising in the production of 
aluminium windows and equipped 
with an anodising plant as up-to-the- 
minute as any in the world. All this, 
added to Crittall’s already long 
experience in making metal windows 
of all kinds, will help to make the 
larger, higher, buildings of the 
future more efficient to live in and 
work in, less costly to maintain. 


ard 
WINDOWS 
CRITTALL 


Old Change House, for the Bernard Sunley 
Investment Trust Ltd., is fitted with 
Crittall ‘Continental’ Windows with 
‘Solomatic’ Venetian Blinds throughout. 
Write for descriptive leaflet 201B 


THE CRITTALL MFG. CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE + ESSEX 
Branches and Depots 
throughout the country 





Old Change House, London EC4, Architect: Theo H. Birks ¥.R.1.8.a. Contractors: Bernard Sunley & Sons Lid Tew/118 
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Architects 
and Surveyors 











In order that we can provide a more comprehen- 
sive service, the Woodworm & Dry Rot Centre at 
Bedford Square has been moved to larger premises 
at 16 Dover Street, London, W.1. 

Technical staff are in attendance to give free advice 
on the identification and treatment of insects and 
fungal decay, with an exhibition showing all types 
of timber infestation. Regular lectures and film 
shows are given in the theatre on the first floor and 
interested organisations and individuals are invited 
to apply to the Director of the Centre for full 
details and programme. 


WOODWORM & DRY ROT CENTRE 


16 Dover Street, London, W.1. Tel. H¥YDe Park 0061 


BRANGH CENTRES AT: 


BELFAST Scottish Provident Buildings, Donegall Square West. Telephone: Belfast 21535 
BIRMINGHAM 3 6 Livery Street. Telephone: Central 2461 

BOURNEMOUTH 15-17 Westover Road. Telephone: Bournemouth 23693 

BRISTOL 54 Baldwin Street. Telephone: 23683 & 24930 

EDINBURGH 50 Queen Street. Telephone: Caledonian 6060 

GLASGOW C3 9 Royal Crescent. Telephone: Douglas 0976 

MANCHESTER 3 2 St. John Street. Telephone: Deansgate 2102 

NEWCASTLE 8 Lansdowne Terrace, Gosforth. Telephone: Gosforth 54092 
NOTTINGHAM 55 Mansfield Road. Telephone: Nottingham 44833 
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To be more accurate, in the case of this large block of flats, 
more than one jointing problem was solved by using Expandite 
*Seelastik’—an all-purpose flexible sealing compound. It was used for sealing 
expansion joints as well as for pointing joints around windows and doors. 

In all these applications, ‘Seelastik? was chosen for both its durability 
and flexibility: it allows for the expansion and contraction of brickwork, 
concrete and metal without breaking down, thus preventing the ingress of 
rain, damp and draughts. ‘Seelastik’ is the ideal compound where, due to 
climatic variations, shrinkage, subsidence or mechanical vibration, move- 
ment is likely to occur. 

For every specialised requirement in sealing and joint-filling Expandite 
can provide a product that will solve the specific problem. The Expandite 
Technical Service Department is ready not only to recommend to Archi- 
tects, Builders and Civil Engineers on how best to use the many Expandite 
products that are available, but also to uifer advice — without any 
obligation — on any problem concerning ‘joints-that-move’. 
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ANOTHER 


JOINTING 
PROBLEM 
SOLVED 





Specialists in the manufacture and use of ,oint-Fillers, Sealing and Waterproofing 
Compoun is, Concrete Additives, Anti-Corrosion Treatments and Mechanical Appliances. 
CHASE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1o. 


LIMITED 


Eire: Expandite (Ireland) Ltd, Greenhills Road, Walxinstown, Dublin 
ASSOCIATES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


TELEPHONE: ELGAR 4321 (14 lines) | 
Northern Depot: Trafford Park Road, Manchester 17 | 
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the importance of 


ANDEK roofing... 














... to this building is — 


@ A firm and solid roof giving flexibility j nna 


in design. 
@ Good standard of fire resistance. 


@ High degree of insulation - continuous over 


supports - to prevent heat losses and Regent Axle Co. Ltd., Burnley. 
Architects : Houston and Forbes, 
to minimise condensation. U=0.21. F.R.LC.S. A.R.LB.A. 


@ Attractive soffit - good acoustic value 


from open texture wood wool. 





@ Spans up to 15 feet. 


D. ANDERSON & SON LIMITED 


STRETFORD, MANCHESTER Telephone: LONgford 4444 
OLD FORD, LONDON, E.3 Telephone: AMHerst 9381 
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PAROPA ~~ 
— ——— 
Balconies 


Frazzi craftsmen have com- 
pleted yet another PAROPA 
installation. At Minster 
House, Arthur Street, Lon- 
don, E.C.4, they have laid 
1100 square yards of attrac- 
tive non-slip PAROPA, much 
of it circular on plan. 














For roofs, terraces, fore- 
courts, swimming pool sur- 
rounds and all such work, 
PAROPA stands supreme. It 
can be laid in situ to any area, 
shape or angle; on any wood, 
brick, concrete or asphalt 
surface. 








For the best results, always 
specify PAROPA (Regd.) flat 
roofing by Frazzi. Illustrated 
folder available on request. 





Architects: Messrs. Trehearne and Norman, Preston and Partners. 





REINFORCED CONCRETE FRAZZI LIMITED 
For over fifty years Frazzi Limited SPECIALISTS IN ROOF AND 
have specialised in both the design 
and the erection of all kinds of FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 
reinforced concrete structures, 
including fire-resisting floors and LENNOX HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, 
roofs. Our technical staff is at all STRAND, W.C.2 
times available to discuss any project Tel. Temple Bar 5371 
— reinforced-concrete con- DUTTON ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 6 

Tel. Sheffield 345241 











ASSOCIATE COMPANY: PAROPA (SCOTLAND) LTD., 10 CLAREMONT TERRACE, GLASGOW C.3 
Agents: Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange Street, Belfast. Murphy Bros., 3 Castlewood Avenue, Dublin. 
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combines all the decorative 


and durable qualities of 
today’s finest plastics with 


all the strength and 
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flexibility of sheet steel. 


Stelvetite is made by 


JOHN SUMMERS & SONS LTD. 


who produce over 52,000 miles of 
sheet steel every year 


Write to us at Shotton, Chester, for full information. 
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Have YOU read about the New Heywood-Helliwell 
‘a rer eo 


Aluminium Windows... the most 
modern development in Metal Window Technique? 


® The main characteristics are the perfection 
of detail, the very high standard of finish, and 
the ease and efficiency of operation 


* Competent weather sealing, material protec- 
tion, choice of single or double glazing, in- 
ward or outward opening, and inner or outer 
glazing, meets the most rigid demands of a 
modern lightweight metal window 


The 
wnitimantad. style 


Aluminium Window 


* Hospitals, schools, flats, offices and the mod- 


ern factory offer a perfect setting for these 
high quality windows, which form a very 
definite Architectural feature in structures of 
this type. 


Write for Bulletin No. 1 which fully describes 
series A, B and C of this new Aluminium 
Window. The variation of this basic series 
offers a practical choice of application with 
a realistic regard to cost. 









ELLIWELL 





HEYWOOD - HELLIWELL LIMITED BAYHALL WORKS . HUDDERSFIELD Tel 6594 (5 lines) 
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PUL LING TOG E THER Every successful job depends on good team work, 


Architects, Builders and Sub-contractors working in close co-operation from start to finish. Such co-operation 


can only be based on confidence, and you must be certain that your sub-contractors will deliver material 








exactly when and where you want it. We take particular pride in the speed and reliability of the 
SIEGWART service, and in knowing that so many Architects and Builders now take this for granted. We are 
also proud to be consulted so often about complicated flooring problems. Our technical advice, based on 


over forty years experience, is always given freely and without obligation. 


SIEGWART PRECAST FLOORS AND ROOFS 


Our Associate Company, S.P.C. Ltd. has 
been formed to give a complete service in 
concrete. It will be pleased to quote for the 
design and erection from foundations of 
all R.C. structures. 











SIEGWART FLOOR CO. LTD., Gable House, Rickmansworth, Herts. Telephone Rickmansworth 2268 
Berkeley House, Hagley Road, Birmingham 16. Telephone Edgbaston 3960 
Carlton House, Blythswood Square, Glasgow, C.2. Telephone City 5156 
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RAILINGS, GATES 
AND BALUSTRADING 











For over a century and a quarter, we have specialized in the 
design and manufacture of all types of architectural metalwork, 
plain and ornamental gates and railings, and balustrading. 
We are always pleased to produce designs to customers’ own 
specific requirements, and Architects and Contractors are 
assured of our enthusiastic co-operation at all times. 
Illustrated literature is available on request, and all enquiries 
receive our prompt attention. 





Examples of our work are to be found all over the world, and 
illustrated above are a few typical examples of their beautiful 
design, fine craftsmanship, sturdy construction, and suitability 
for purpose. 





STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 


ES i ye ee BY 

‘ “ sae | , eras ractors, H1 mi .can 

- waonMlina. ‘ni “a i meet every requirement—from HILL & SMITH LTD. 
a single storey purpose-made 
factory building to the largest 
structural steelwork contract— 
Top left: Hill & Smith Self-Adjusting Railing. speedily, economically, and to 
Top right: Ornamental Entrance Gates at Coramis Field. your complete satisfaction. 
Centre: Balustrading at London Airport. 


iy 


Seer 








HILL & SMITH LTD., P.O. BOX NO. 4, BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFORDSHIRE. TELEPHONE: BRIERLEY HILL 77251-2-3. 
LONDON OFFICE: 100, ABBEY HOUSE, 8, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.!. TEL.: ABBEY 3865. 
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FLOOR SPRING 


The “Britannic” is of very sturdy construction and designed to 


control doors weighing up to 250 Ibs. It allows the doors to be 
pushed open through an angle of 90° both ways. Exposed parts 


finished in polished brass or B.M.A. chromium plated. 


William Newman & Sons Ltd. 


FEBRUARY 1960 


SEE OUR EXHIBITION AT THE BUILDING CENTRE, 26, STORE ST., W.C.1. 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 19 


HOSPITAL 
Established over 200 years 
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A. design in radiators... 


combining clean 
modern appearance 
with the long-term 
advantages 

of cast-iron 


The Ideal Neoline Radiator 


consists of cast-iron sections 





which can be made up 
to any length required. 
No matter how long, 
the radiator presents 
an unbroken line, 

top and bottom. | 
The surface is fluted, 

forming vertical waterways 

of a simple and regular pattern. 


































































The fluted panel gives a wide angle of 
radiation and small integral fins at the rear give high 
emission area without increasing the distance from wall to the front of the radiator, 

this being only 34”. The Radiators are available in three heights—18”, 24” and 
30’—all having a section width of 16”. Clean design, a high efficiency and the long life 
of cast-iron make the Neoline Radiator the first choice in schools, offices, 
private houses ... in fact wherever radiators of this type are called for. 























Manufactured by 
IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED - IDEAL WORKS - HULL 
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¢.3100 B.C. Reproduced by 

— Copper and native bitumen are known to 
have been in use as long ago as 3100 B.C. 
because the weatherproof and corrosion- 
resistant properties of these materials 
have helped to preserve for 20th Century 
eyes relics of unbelievably ancient 
civilisations. 


TODAY this same time-tested combina- 
tion of Copper and native bitumen now 
derived from the great Trinidad Asphalt 
‘lake’ provides modern building with 
COPPERTRINDA — the finest hand- 
) made dampcourse in the world. 
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COPPERTRINDA 


for lasting protection 














Will Engert & Rolfe ar- 
range to have a sample of 
COPPERTRINDA sent to 


A sample of COPPERTRINDA will be sent 
to you immediately upon request to 
ENGERT & ROLFE LIMITED 


Dept RIBA3., Barchester Street London E14 
Tel. EAST 1441 
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Burn low grade coals with high efficiency 


on RILEY TYPE ‘T’ GHAIN GRATE STOKERS 








we j 
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Two type ‘T’ stokers firing a Lancashire boiler at a Midland Works 





The Riley Type ‘T’ stoker was developed specially for Horizontal CLEAN AIR IS AUTOMATIC WITH 
Shell boilers to burn the cheaper industrial slack coals which are RILEY STOKERS 

usually high in ash content and unsuitable for other types of Efficient burning of small bituminous coals is a feature of all 
stokers. Combustion is clean, efficient and smokeless and full Riley Stokers. The range includes, in addition to the type “T” 


stoker, underfeed designs for every type of boiler. All provide 
smokeless combustion and are exempt from the provisions of 
the Clean Air Act. 


boiler output can be maintained at lower costs. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE FOR BOOKLET R.5§22 


RILEY (IC) PRODUCTS LIMITED 


One of the International Combustion Group of Companies 





NINETEEN WOBURN PLACE +: LONDON WCI: TELEPHONE: TERMINUS 2622 

Full comprehensive after-sales service is available from service depots at 

BIRMINGHAM ~< BRISTOL - DERBY - GLASGOW + LEEDS - LONDON - MANCHESTER - MELTON MOWBRAY AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
TGA R78A 
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“Murilite” Pre-mixed Perlite Plaster is a combination 
of the well-known “ Murite” Gypsum Plaster with 
Expanded Perlite, an aggregate of extreme lightness. 
This aggregate is incorporated in the factory, thus 
ensuring that proportions and mixing are always 
correct. The use of Perlite as the aggregate 
provides many advantages. such as extreme light- 
ness, remarkable workability and improved thermal 
insulation and fire resisting properties. 





Gypsum Plaster is one of the finest fire resisting 
materials known to the Building Industry, but when 
Perlite is incorporated as in ‘ Murilite’’Pre- mixed 
Perlite Plaster, its fire resistance is greatly increased. 
This outstanding quality of fire resistance is amply 
borne out by the high fire ratings awarded by the 
Fire Research Station, as a result of tests carried 
out on various types of structure. 













-Hfusiite 


eons 
PLASTER 


Write to the address shown below for complete 
details of these fire rating tests made in accordance 
— ; with British Standard Definitions No. 476:1953 


CAFFERATA & CO.LTD. 


NEWARK ¢ NOTTS. 
TELEPHONE NEWARK 2060 TELEGRAMS “ CAFFERATA"” NEWARK 
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WEATHERBAN is one 
of the range of 3M 


adhesives and sealers for 


the building industry 





ARCHITECTS: 


Skidmore, Owens & 
Merrill,U.S.A. 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 
Turner Construction Co. 


GRID MANUFACTURER: 
General Bronze 
Corporation 

APPLICATORS: 
Pittsburgh Plate GlassCo. 
JOINT SEALER: 

3M WEATHERBAN 






WEATHEREAN 





BRAND 


38M WEATHERBAN Joint Sealer was chosen as a caulking and glazing compound for 
sealing curtain wall panels of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 
building because of its proved record of durability and outstandimg performance in 


extensive wind and weather tests. 


A mock wall sealed with WEATHERBAN Joint Sealer successfully withstood wind 
loads up to 130 m.p.h. and simulated rainfall equal to 12 inches per hour. As a 


result WEATHERBAN Joint Sealer has 
been used as a perimeter bead for all 
edges of glass spandrel panels, as a 
bedding compound and exterior glazing 
bead for large glass lights, as exterior 
and interior glazing seal around glass 
and as a caulking compound for seams 
between mullion cover plates and 
flashings. 


3M APPROVED CONTRACTOR SERVICE is available for the 
application of Weatherban where required. Copies 
of the full specification for the sealing of curtain 
wall structures can be obtained from 3M. 
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Made by MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO LTD - 3M House - Wigmore Street - London W1 - Hunter 5522 


ALSO AT BIRMINGHAM EAST 2051 - 


MANCHESTER DEANSGATE 8571 - 


GLASGOW CITY 6704 


sp/aoni 
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FOR MODERN HYGIENE 
Comfort plus economy 


THESE latest additions to the popular 
HIFLO range are designed on modern 
BBC lines and intended primarily for use 
in Offices, Schools 
and Factories. 








ECONOMICAL IN 
FUEL AND WATER 


ial 


Zz * HYGIENIC 
—-. —NO SCUM 
2 & —NO PLUG 
HIFLO SPRAY ~ 
BIBCOCK 2 
=. No. S65 with 
HIFLO SPRAY BIBCOCK inclined head HIFLO SPRAY PILLAR TAP 






No. $64 with vari-length 
nozzle 


No. $145 with swivel nozzle 


Taps provided with PRECONTROL restrict the flow to 
34 pints a minute. Water emanates from thermostatically 
controlled storage tanks. 


Spray taps deliver a soft spray for washing under 
running water. The basin remains clean and neither over- 
flow nor plug and chain are required. 


] Quality 
ittings 





4 Further particulars, dimension and technical details gladly sent on request. 


BARKING BRASSWARE CO. LIMITED 
DEPT. R.A.7 . RIVER ROAD - BARKING - ESSEX 











Hollow-tile floors 
and roofs by 





—as 
NOMINATED 
Sub-Contractors 








Photograph by 
“Crawley and 


District Observer”. c a A W L E Vv N E W T oO W MN 


In Crawley New Town, over 51,000 square yards (or nearly 11 acres) of Kleine 
Hollow-tile Floors and Roofs were incorporated in constructing shops, offices, 
and flats seen in this photograph, and in three Neighbourhood Centres outside 
the Town. 
Architect: H. S. Howgrave Graham, Esq., A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.L., 

Chief Architect, Crawley Development Corporation. 








THE KLEINE CO. LTD., 9-13 GEORGE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Branches at Manchester, Birmingham, Newcastle, Bristol, Southampton and Glasgow 
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DOORS FOR PAINTING? 





The answer is the 


“SILKSTONE” DOOR 


The biggest ever step forward 
in FLUSH DOOR treatment 


Why you should specify “SULKSTONE “ 


Excellence of paintwork is sought after by all concerned in 
building. Architects, Contractors, Local Authorities, are all 
anxious to improve painted surfaces to do justice to the 
attractive range of paints now available. To this end the 

Gliksten “SILKSTONE?” door will make a valuable contribution. 


The ‘‘SILKSTONE”’ flush door 
© Ts surface filled. 


© Has an excellent priming coat in off-white—a perfect base 
for painting. 





© Has sealed faces preventing the absorption of moisture on Site. 


“SILKSTONE’’ processed doors are so good and so safe that 
we earnestly recommend you to use them in place of untreated 
hardboard doors. Send now for further details. 


GLIKSTEN DOORS LIMITED 


Carpenters Road, London, E.15. Telephone: AMHerst 3300. 
87, Lord Street, Liverpool 2. Telephone: Central 3441. 
112, Londesborough Street, Hull. Telephone: Hull 16071. 
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‘=: POST HASTE 
WITH KONTITE 


The quick way round a tiresome delay is to specify KONTITE 


pipe fittings for copper tube. Kay’s have a reputation for prompt delivery 
so that you receive your order by return or at the very most within a few days. 
There are over 22,000 types and sizes of KONTITE fittings, engineered in 
gunmetal to the highest standard of quality. KONTITE joints can be 
made at the turn of a spanner, saving time, labour and costs. 


A fully illustrated catalogue of KONTITE fittings will be sent on request. 


Pian right with Kontite 


KAY & COMPANY (ENGINEERS) LTD - BOLTON - LANCS - TELEPHONE: BOLTON 3041 


LONDON OFFICE: 36 VICTORIA STREET - SW1- TELEPHONE: ABBEY 2144 


A MEMBER OF THE ALENCO GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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‘Arcon’ 75 foot span transit building supplied by Taylor Woodrow (Arcon) Ltd., for Dover Harbour Board, 
Dover, Kent, in which Clear Corrugated ‘Perspex’ sheet, type 568, has been used for the roof lighting. 
Consultants: Coode & Partners. 


oo WOODROW (ARCON) LTD., Supplied these buildings 

for the Dover Harbour Board and Bush Radio Limited; 
in both, the consultants specified Corrugated ‘ Perspex’ 
for the roof lighting. 


Corrugated ‘Perspex’ for 


efficient roof lighting 


Corrugated ‘ Perspex’ is inexpensive to install. It saves 
money on artificial lighting, and lasts indefinitely. It is 


tough, yet light and easy to handle. Corrugated ‘ Perspex ’ 

throughout the world is unaffected by the severest weather and withstands the 
corrosive atmospheres of industrial and marine areas. 

Corrugated ‘ Perspex’ is available in a wide range of 

profiles to fit most corrugated roofing materials. If 


diffused daylight is desired, Opal Corrugated ‘ Perspex ’ 
is available. 


— erences | It’s as clear as daylight—it must be 


CORRUGATED 
‘PERS PEX’ 


“ Perspex’ is the registered trade mark for the acrylic sheet made by I.C.I. 





‘Arcon’ 66 ft. 8in. span factory building supplied by Taylor 
Woodrow (Arcon) Ltd., for Bush Radio Limited, Plymouth, in 


which Clear Corrugated ‘ Perspex’ sheet, type 568 has been ' ? 
used for the roof lighting. Architects: Fuller, Halli & Foulsham. IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED - LONDON - 5.W.1 


C.P.167 
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The New American Embassy Office Building, London. 


Architects: 

Eero Saarinen and Associates 
in association with 

Yorke, Rosenberg & Mardall. 
Consulting Engineers: 


@ Air Conditioning, Heating and 
Sprinkler Installations by 


MATTHEW HALL & CO. LTD. 


Structural—Felix J. Samuely & Partners. 


Mechanical—A. F. Myers & Partners. 
Main Contractors: 

Pauling & Co. Ltd. 

Reinforced Concrete Superstructure 
and Foundation Sub-Contractors: 
Wates Limited. 


EST. 1848 


AIR CONDITIONING - 


MATTHEW 


Glasgow 


MATTHEW HALL Cape Town 


Manchester 


MATTHEW HALL 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


HEATING - ELECTRICITY - SANITATION - SPRINKLERS & FIRE PROTECTION 


HALL HOUSE, 


Bristol 


DORSET 


Belfast 


SQUARE, 


Johannesburg 


N.W.I. 
Durban 
West Indies 


LONDON, 


Germiston 


Welkom Ndola 


Bulawayo Salisbury (Central Africa) 
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rings the changes 





A flexible range of fine fittings for decorative and display lighting. By ringing the changes on shade 
shapes in glass, or metal with four different colours (plus black and white) a large array of fittings can 
be built up, each distinctive to the job in hand. They can be assembled as ceiling fitting, pendants, wall 
brackets or table lamps. 

The Harlequin “‘at-a-glance” Reference Folder is worth your study. Write for a copy now to 


TROUGHTON & YOUNG (LIGHTING) LTD., 
143 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.| ’Phone: KENsington 3444 MAURIE CH UR) Mae MO 


Also at Rodney Street, Liverpool, |. 
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Cutinnt ty BURGESS 


BURGESS PRODUCTS CO. LTD. ACOUSTICAL DIVISION, HINCKLEY, LEICS. 
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For unit | 
ventilation | 
specify 
Vent-Axia 




















Intake, Extract and REVERSIBLE units. 
Made in four sizes, impellers 6”, 72”, 9”, 12”. 
Volume of air moved - from 125 - 1,000 C.F.M. 


Speed control, Iris Shutter, Dark Room and 
other attachments for all models. 


ATT 
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A 








_ 

M Quiet, Efficient and Economical. a 6 sete 

™ Suitable for use in any climate. ae 
iiitivVs: . § =. 











Vent-Axia 


Simplest form of controlled ventilation 


60 ROCHESTER ROW -+- LONDON - S.W.I 
Telephone: VICtoria 2244 


BRANCHES AT: GLASGOW - MANCHESTER -: BIRMINGHAM - LEEDS - NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE : BRISTOL 


Wy HANHINHNNLTITTTT WTNH TTT TTT ATTN MATTTT MATT MTA HII MATT ' MTT 1 = 
HATA Hl | 
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New Offices in Bowater House—Knightsbridge 


LUXFER DEMOUNTABLE PARTITIONS 


Demountable partitions having an appearance satisfying modern 
aesthetic standards. 
In Bowater House two interesting examples may be seen. Acoustic 
double panels with a sound absorbing infilling were used for those 
offices occupied by the Bowater Organisation and a pleasing 
Mahogany veneer to the full height of panel with a sound 
absorbing infilling was selected for Service Advertising Limited. 
The Architects insisted upon complete flexibility and Luxfer 
Demountable Partitions were chosen as meeting this requirement. 


UO X EF" Ie, 


WAXLOW ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10 


Tel. No. Elgar 7292/8 Telegrams: Luxfer, Harles, London 
Manufacturers of Metal Windows, Lantern Lights, Ferro-Concrete Pavement Lights, 
Bookstacks and Partitions 
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New Buildings at Bowaters Mersey Division, Ellesmere Port. Left: Administrative Block, Right : Groundwood Pulp Mill 
Architects: Farmer & Dark 


J. GERRARD & SONS LTD. 
SWINTON, MANCHESTER 


AND AT LONDON & IPSWICH 


Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 
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six reasons to read The Builder weekly: 


f 


| NEWS and PICTURES up to the minute news with photographs of people and places 
sie CURRENT ARCHITECTURE chosen to illustrate current trends 

NEW TECHNIQUES an average of six new products described weekly 
COMMENT editorially and from readers on matters of moment 


PRICES current prices of materials, measured prices and rates of wages 


BUILDING OVERSEAS technical developments and news 


Oo Un AN. lay 





. ¢ What do architects first turn to in a technical newspaper? The illustrations, of course. 

Every Friday morning you can find them thumbing over the pages of the ‘Builder’, to a 
sotto voce accompaniment of their own making: “Well, who would have thought it of old 
Snodgrass!’ or “That looks a useful detail; must snip it out for the file’. Every architect 
worth his salt doubles the part of gamekeeper and poacher, and the ‘Builder’ aids and abets 
him; in 1843 it was showing him the first-ever prefab—King Eyambo’s cast-iron Palace on the 
Calabar river; next week it may be showing you the winning design in an important architectural 
competition, certainly illustrations of interesting buildings in the news. 

You must face it: the ‘Builder’ is a newspaper and you cannot afford to be without it! 























The Builder House, 
4 Catherine Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2. 


The Builder @iyt Wir way 








ee eee, 
Sa 
THE [RON PALACE OF KING EYAMBO. 


Annual Subscription An early example of prefabrication, the ‘Iron Palace’ of King 


£4 Eyambo, built on the Calabar river by Mr. Laycock to afford accom- 
Place an order to-day modation for ‘his Royal self and his three hundred and twenty wives 
with your local newsagent (for his Majesty equals King Solomon himself, both in his zeal for 
or write direct to the building and in his love for the ‘fair’ sex)... .’ 
above address. From the ‘Builder’ of May 13, 1843. 
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ROOFING FOR POSTERITY AT NO EXTRA COST 
WITH BRODERICK INSULATED COPPER ROOFING 


WEST BYFLEET, | 
SURREY. 
Church of Our Lady 
Help of Christians. 
— 


























Architect: 
D. PLASKETT MARSHALL, 
F.R.LB.A., P.lnst.R.A. 
BRODERICK 
INSULATED COPPER 
ROOFING 
at 174 deg. pitch on scissor Nev 
trussed rafter roof framing , 
Life 
C.B 
Chi 
0.B 
NEW CHURCHES are being built all over Britain today and for many of (W: 
these (as well as for schools, hospitals, shops, flats and houses) the Architects are 
have specified BRODERICK INSULATED COPPER ROOFING. The reasons The 
Inst 
are simple. The beauty and permanence of copper need no emphasis, whilst 
our unique system of prefabrication* provides “everything above the wall T 
plate” at a surprisingly modest cost. poe 
pneomeenaereeantin a at t 
BRODERICK INSULATED | con 
* Roofing panels 2 ft. wide, up to 2 ins. COPPER ROOFING | imp 
thick and up to 14 ft. long, are faced at our \ ner 
factory with copper by our patent system, - 4 
es — wi 
with projecting flanges at sides and ends for Ey | r 
site jointing, and supported on prefabricated | * —_—_—_—— m a 
trussed rafters designed, supplied and erected Details of scissor trussed rafters over nave and sanctuary. - 
All timbers were tanalised before assembly. the 
by us at 2 ft. centres. We execute all necessary si , Y app 
flashings and ridge, eaves and verge finishes. We design, supply and erect complete and will be pleased ae 
Our design, workmanship and materials are to submit a scheme and estimate for any suitable job V 
GUARANTEED FOR TWENTY YEARS. in any part of the country. “¥ 
tect 
IS S( 
SPECIFY WITH CONFIDENCE BRODERICK INSULATED COPPER ROOFING on 
effe 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER FREE ON REQUEST iis 
. anc 
HERMITAGE ROAD, WOKING, SURREY. Telephone: Brookwood 2266 
38 R.I.B.A. JOURNAL fF FEB 
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EDITORIAL 


New Year Honours List 


Life Peerage. Sir Alfred Bossom, Bart. [F]. 

C.B.E. John Betjeman [Hon. A]. Leonard Grange Vincent [A], 
Chief Architect, Stevenage Development Corporation. 

0.B.E. Cyril Frederick Fox [A], Assistant Director Works 
(Wales) Ministry of Works. 


Architects and Engineers 


The following article appeared in the Proceedings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers for January 1960: 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


The relationship between the architect and engineer was dis- 
cussed at a Joint Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the Institution in January 1959. There was general agreement 
at the Joint Meeting that the complexity of modern methods of 
construction and the variety of materials available make it 
impossible for any man, whether he be an architect or an engineer, 
to design modern structures without the assistance of the other; 
indeed every design is now a result of teamwork. But the team must 
have a leader and whether he should be an architect or an engineer 
will depend on the nature of the work. 

In the case of a bridge, for example, the form and main aesthetic 
qualities arise from the engineering solution, and the part that the 
architect can play is usually limited. But even here, without the 
architect’s advice, there is a possibility that the engineer may mar 
the effect of a thoroughly sound design by lack of aesthetic 
appreciation. Again, motorways, particularly in urban areas, can 
give rise to associated problems which the architect is well qualified 
to solve. 

While recognising that the engineering solution is the dominant 
factor in both motorways and bridges, the Institution and the 
R.I.B.A. both favour consultation by the engineer with the archi- 
tect at the design stage of these works. They also believe that there 
is scope for useful discussion at Study Groups and similar forums 
- how this collaboration can be best achieved and made most 
effective. 

_ It is hoped that topics such as these will be discussed at further 
joint meetings of the two societies in the near future. 


Needless to say we found this article extremely encouraging 
and we again remind members that the next meeting spon- 
sored by the two bodies will take place at the R.I.B.A. on 
15 March at 6 p.m. This will be in the form of a discussion 
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on two papers by Frederick Gibberd [F] and Rowland 
Nicholas, Surveyor to the City of Manchester, on ‘The 
Impact of Motorways on Cities’. Copies of these papers will 
be available at the beginning of March on application to the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. (See also pages 137-141.) 


World Refugee Year: British Architects’ Appeal 


A Committee has been formed under the chairmanship of 
Mr. C. J. Epril [F] to organise an Architects’ fund for World 
Refugee Year. 

The Committee are planning to do two things: first, they 
hope to obtain a contribution to the fund from every 
architect and student member of the profession and towards 
this end a personal letter inviting donations will be sent out 
next month. If in the meantime any member or student 
would care to send a donation the Committee will be delighted 
to receive cheques which should be made out to the World 
Refugee Year: British Architects’ Appeal and sent to the 
Treasurer of this fund c/o R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, 
London, W.1. 

Secondly, the Committee is establishing Thursday 28 
April 1960 as National Appeal Day for British Architects, 
when it is hoped that Allied Societies, their Chapters and 
Branches throughout the country will organise fund-raising 
activities simultaneously. 

In the London area on that day an ‘Evening of Divertisse- 
ments’ is being arranged at the R.I.B.A. which will comprise 
in addition to dancing, running buffets and bars, several 
film shows, a night club and a picture fair. Tickets price 
£2 2s. Od. including dancing, refreshments and film shows 
will be obtainable shortly. In the meantime the date should 
be noted as accommodation is limited and the organisers 
expect a big demand for tickets. An order form for tickets 
giving further details will be enclosed with the March issue 
of the JOURNAL and the journals of other societies and 
early application to the Hon. Organising Secretary, World 
Refugee Year, British Architects’ Appeal, 66 Portland Place, 
London, W.1, is advised 
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Annual Discourse 1960 


Dr. Constantinos A. Doxiadis is to give the Annual Discourse 
on 10 March. He has chosen as his subject ‘Architecture in 
Evolution’, which he will illustrate with slides. 

Dr. Doxiadis is a consulting architect planner and engineer 
and describes himself as a consultant in Ekistics—a word 
derived from the Greek for home which he himself coined 
to denote the science of human settlements—the concept of 
the interrelationship of man and his environment. His 
organisation, Doxiadis Associates, has an international 
reputation and is run on the basis that the architect, engineer, 
town planner, sociologist and geographer should be equal 
partners in a team together with other specialists. He has his 
head office of some 400 in Athens where the working language 
is English, which he speaks well himself. 

Dr. Doxiadis is at present Professor of Ekistics at the 
Athens Technological Institute. As chairman of the board of 
directors there, he has established courses where training is 
given, in English, to all technical grades. These courses now 
have the backing of the Greek government. 

Dr. Doxiadis also practises extensively in the Middle East 
and in North and South America. He is an Honorary Corres- 
ponding Member of our own Town Planning Institute and 
has been chairman of the U.N. Working Group on Housing 
Policy at Geneva; U.N. Advisor for the South-East Asia 
Housing Seminar in New Delhi, and has held many high 
appointments in his own country, where from 1945-48 he 
was permanent secretary of Housing Reconstruction, and 
Co-ordinator of the Greek Recovery and Economic Develop- 
ment Programme, 1948-51. 


Architects in Industry Group 


The first meeting of this new Group was held at the R.I.B.A. 
on 24 November 1959. A report appears on page 130. 
Members who are interested in the Architects in Industry 
Group are invited to communicate with the Chairman, Mr. 
Stuart Bentley [F], Fort Dunlop, Erdington, Birmingham 24. 
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Dr. Doxiadis, who was 

born in 1914, is a graduate 

of the Athens Technical 
University School of Architecture 
and received a doctor’s degree 
in engineering at the Berlin 
Charlottenburg Technical 
University. He has been a 
visiting lecturer at the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the Universities 
of Harvard and Chicago. 


‘The Architect as Arbitrator’ 


In an attempt to interest more architects in acting as 
Arbitrators in disputes under the building contract and also 
to give further information on arbitration procedure to 
architects who already from time to time act in this capacity, 
the Practice Committee have prepared a handbook entitled 
‘The Architect as Arbitrator’. This sets out in simple language 
the duties of an Arbitrator, the manner of his appointment, 
the conduct of the proceedings and the drawing up of his 
Award. Copies are now available to members on application 
to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., at a cost of 5s., postage 6d. 
extra. 


Italian Art and Britain 


Presumably all members who love—or as we say today, are 
interested in—Italian Art will be seeing the Winter Exhibition 
at the Royal Academy. 

No attempt has been made to repeat the Italian Exhibition 
of 1930, and this one is an anthology of Italian works from 
British collections, beginning with that of Charles I, which 
was actually started by his brother Prince Henry whose 
enthusiasm for the Renaissance was of such advantage to 
Inigo Jones. 

The aristocratic embrace of classic and renaissance culture 
which transformed our architecture, naturally included 
sculpture and painting which in turn engendered the 
connoisseurship to which we owe this great range of 
masterpieces. 

With so many (nearly 650), and in the arrangement 
dictated by the theme, we are faced with a gargantuan feast 
in which the sequence of courses is somewhat confused. But 
if the Christmas pudding of so many large oil canvases 
requires a sorbet, there are the primitives, and the sepia and 
wash drawings to turn to; and of course the many marvellous 
portraits. 

To Professor E. K. Waterhouse and to the Royal Academy 
our gratitude for yet another splendid Winter exhibition. 
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Council fusiness 

The Council met on 5 January, with the President, Mr. 
Basil Spence, in the chair. The following items of news are 
taken from the Secretary’s Progress Report to the Council. 


Secretary s Report 


The Royal Gold Medal 1960. The formal approval of Her 
Majesty The Queen to the Council’s recommendation that 
the Royal Gold Medal be awarded to Professor Pier Luigi 
Nervi, has been received. Professor Nervi writes: 


‘It is indeed difficult for me to express my emotion and my 
sratitude for the very high honour that the Council of the 
R.LB.A. has thought of bestowing upon me. 

‘| wish to ask you to extend my sincerest thanks to your 
President, Mr. Basil Spence, and to all members of the 
Council. 

‘L also confirm that I shall be most happy and very honoured 
to be present at theGeneral Meeting on 5 April 1960 to receive 
the medal.’ 


W. H. Ansell Bequest. A bequest of £2,500 has been received 
under the will of the late W. H. Ansell, Past President, 
‘UPON TRUST to apply the income thereof to the purchase 
of pictorial architectural drawings, etchings and prints 
which shall be kept separate and designated as the “‘Ansell 
Collection of Drawings, Etchings and Other Prints of Archi- 
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tectural Subjects”’. 


Exhibition by British Road Federation. The British Road 
Federation recently asked to hold their exhibition ‘Off the 
Road’ at the R.I.B.A. early in 1960, but, despite all efforts, 
no mutually convenient date could be found when accom- 
modation could be made available. The exhibition will be 
held instead, as last year, at the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The Federation now suggests that an exhibition of Parking 
Garages be shown at the R.I.B.A. in 1961. The Public 
Relations Committee, who favour the idea and would act 
in liaison over the presentation of it, have begun joint dis- 
cussions with the Federation. 


Sundridge Park 1959. The Management Course and Manage- 
ment Conference, organised by the London Master Builders’ 
Association in association with the R.I.B.A. and the R.ILC.S., 
were held between 30 November and 5 December. 


(a) Management Course. Only five members of the Institute 
were able to attend, out of a possible eight. This may be due 
to the feeling that initially Management Courses for architects 
should be organised by the R.I.B.A., and not on a tripartite 
basis. The Management Committee is looking into this. 

(b) Management Conference. Eight members attended, but 
each of the three organisations had some difficulty in finding 
people who could meet what was felt to be the desirable 
condition of having previously attended a management 
course. The problems discussed were (i) developing the design 
—the conception of collaboration between client and archi- 
tect, quantity surveyor and contractors; (ii) the increased 
use of nominated sub-contractors and its consequences. 


Mr. Sheppard Fidler, who attended as Vice-President, made 
the point that the conference was not representative of the 
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industry in that, with one exception, engineers and sub- 
contractors were not present. It has been suggested that these 
conferences should be allowed to lapse for a year, and the 
Management Committee will be looking into this also. 

The arrangements for both Course and Conference were 
made by Mr. A. B. Waters, M.B.E., G.M. [F], on behalf of 
the Institute. 


Hospitals Programme: R.I.B.A. Orientation Course 


The present hospitals programme is to be doubled. To achieve 
this several hundred architects will be working on hospital 
design for the first time, both as private practitioners and 
on the Regional Hospital Boards. 

A course, ‘Sources of Information for the New Hospitals 
Architects’, is being organised by the R.I.B.A. at the sugges- 
tion of and in collaboration with the Ministry of Health, 
the Department of Health for Scotland, and the Regional 
Hospital Boards. 

It will be held at the R.I.B.A. from 11 to 15 July inclusive. 
An exhibition of drawings, photographs and models of recent 
and proposed hospital buildings will be on view. 

Application forms for the course will be inserted in the 
May JOURNAL, and will be available from Mr. Anthony 
Williams, Assistant Secretary R.I.B.A., as from 1 May. 


Christmas Holiday Lectures 


The two illustrated lectures for boys and girls given by Mr. 
Percy Johnson-Marshall [A] on 29 and 30 December last 
were packed out. To hold the interest of and draw out so 
many questions from schoolchildren on such a subject as ‘The 
Rebuilding of Cities’ was a triumph for the lecturer, and a 
reward for the very great trouble he took in preparation. 
Mr. Hubert Bennett [Hon. Treasurer] was in the chair and 
took his full share in answering some very lively questions. 


New Chair of Building Science, University of Sheffield 


Mr. John K. Page, B.A., Lecturer in Environmental Physics 
in the Department of Building Science in the University of 
Liverpool, has been appointed Professor of Building Science, 
The University of Sheffield. 

This appointment is a second Chair in the Department of 
Architecture and the new Professor will collaborate with the 
Professor of Architecture, John Needham [F]. He will also 
develop and direct postgraduate studies and research in his 
subject and prosecute and encourage original studies. 

Mr. Page’s principal research work has been in the field of 
Building Climatology. 


Report of the Royal Fine Art Commission 


The sixteenth report of the Royal Fine Art Commission for 
the period January 1958 to August 1959, is confined to the 
broad issues of ‘public amenity and artistic importance’ (a 
phrase from the Royal Warrant of 1924). 

The R.F.A.C. supported the R.I.B.A.’s policy on motor- 
ways in urban areas, and there are few if any of its own 
views as expressed in the report that architects would not 
wish to endorse wholeheartedly. 

The report is published by H.M.S.O., price 1s. 3d. 
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Scope and Purpose of the National Contractors’ Group 


The following facts have been reported by the Chairman of 
the National Contractors’ Group to the Joint Consultative 
Committee of Architects, Quantity Surveyors and Builders 
who consider it desirable that they should be brought to the 
notice of the constituent bodies: 


The National Contractors’ Group was established some two 
years ago as part of the general reorganisation of the 
L.M.B.A. and is a section of that Association. It concerns 
itself in particular with the interests and problems common to 
national contractors who, as opposed to those operating in a 
particular locality, carry out contracts throughout the United 
Kingdom and abroad. 

The main reason behind the formation of the National 
Contractors’ Group was to encourage the larger contractor 
to take a greater interest in the affairs of the L.M.B.A. and 
in the National Federation of Building Trades Employers. 
In the past although they have been subscribing members, 
not all of them have been active and it was felt that if they 
were brought together in their own Group where they could 
deal with the many matters common to the larger firms 
then this interest would be stimulated. This has in fact proved 
to be the case. 

It is clearly one of the functions of the Group to safeguard 
the interests of member firms against the impositions of 
unfair contract conditions, and to see that the member firms 
are fully aware of the legal implications of any alterations or 
additions that might be made to the Standard Form of Con- 
tract or tendering procedure. In this they are not breaking 
fresh ground but merely following the course of action which 
has been taken by the L.M.B.A. and indeed by all Regions 
of the N.F.B.T.E. for many years. It must be emphasised 
that it is the permanent staff of the Group and the L.M.B.A. 
who deal with such contract matters and where necessary 
with any other Region which may be involved. In all cases 
these matters are in the first instance taken up with the 
architects and quantity surveyors concerned and this usually 
results in a satisfactory adjustment and, therefore, no further 
action is necessary. 

In the few cases where agreement cannot be reached, 
members are advised to qualify their tender and a draft 
qualification is issued to them by the L.M.B.A. It is empha- 
sised that the foregoing steps are only necessary when the 
architect or quantity surveyor proposes departures from 
the agreed Conditions of Contract or the tendering procedure 
recognised within the industry. When the agreed and recog- 
nised practices are followed, obviously no reports are made 
by members and no action by the Group is necessary. 


The foregoing, however, is only a small part of the Group’s 
activities; since their formation they have been very active 
in the encouragement of apprenticeship, education, labour 
relations and research. By bringing the larger contractors 
together it is hoped that many problems which have affected 
tendering and contract procedure will be solved to the benefit 
of the industry as a whole. The National Contractors’ Group 
is in no sense a price fixing body. 


New Director for L.M.B.A. 


Dr. C. A. Hart, C.M.G., T.D., D.Sc.(Eng.), Ph.D., Rector 
and Principal of the Nigerian College of Arts, Science and 
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Technology, has been appointed to succeed Mr. G. H. A. 
Hughes, O.B.E., as Director of the L.M.B.A. He will take 
up his duties as Director Designate at the beginning of 
April and assume full responsibility on 1 September when 
Mr. Hughes retires. 

He is a member of the Institutions of Civil and Me- hanica] 
Engineers, a Fellow of the R.I.C.S. and an Associate \iember 
of the Institution of Structural Engineers, and has been 
actively concerned in building research for mosi of his 
life. He represented India at the International Conference 
on the subject in London in 1951. 


Exhibition by the Crafts Centre of Great Britain 


The R.I.B.A. are lending their gallery for an exhibition which 
has been prepared and is being presented by the Crafis Centre 
of Great Britain. H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh will open 
the exhibition which will be on view from 18 February to 
9 March 1960 (Monday to Friday 10 to 7: Saturday 10 to 5), 

Under the title ‘The Creative Craftsmen’ the Crafts Centre 
will show examples of work by their members which are 
likely to be of interest to both architects and the general 
public. 

The exhibition will be divided into three main sections— 
timber and textiles, metal and stone, and clay and glass— 
and the exhibits will include furniture, woven and printed 
textiles, silver, metal work, stone carving, pottery, and glass 
in various forms. 


Junior Liaison Committee 


The next meeting to be organised by the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors Junior Organisation and sponsored by 
the Junior Liaison Committee has been arranged for Tuesday 
16 February and will be held at the Tavistock Banquet 
Rooms, 18 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. The 
meeting will take the form of a short play on a technical 
theme to be presented at 7.40 p.m. and which will be pre- 
ceded by a dinner at 6.15 p.m. A very limited number of 
tickets is available to younger members of the R.I.B.A. ata 
cost of 7s. 6d. each for those who wish to attend for the 
dinner and free of charge for those who only wish to attend 
for the play. In view of the small number of tickets available, 
those wishing to attend should apply immediately to the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Index to Practice Notes 


An Index to Practice Notes published in the JOURNAL from 
January to December 1959 has been prepared and copies 
may be obtained free of charge on application to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 


R.I.B.A. Diary 


TUESDAY 16 FEBRUARY, 6 p.m. Freedom in Lighting Design, by 
Dr. R. G. Hopkinson, Ph.D., B.Sc.(Eng.) and Mr. John 
Bickerdike [A]. 

THURSDAY 18 FEBRUARY tO WEDNESDAY 9 MARCH. Exhibition 
by Crafts Centre of Great Britain. 

TUESDAY 8 MARCH, 6 p.m. General Meeting. The Profes- 
sion in Contemporary Society, by Mr. W. A. Allen, B.Arch. 
(Manitoba) [A]. 

THURSDAY 10 MARCH, 6 p.m. Annual Discourse. Architecture 
in Evolution, by Dr. C. A. Doxiadis. 
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aes ‘The essential part of the design of a building consists in conceiving and proportioning its 
take structural system; in evaluating intuitively any dangerous thermal conditions and support 
. settlements, in choosing materials and construction methods best adapted to the purpose 
3 of of the work and to its environment; and, finally, in seeking economy. When all these 
shen essential problems have been solved and the structure is thus completely defined, then 
and only then can we and should we apply the formulas of the mathematical theory of 
, elasticity to specify with greater accuracy its resisting elements. And we should not 
cal forget that the same results may also be obtained by model analysis, and that model 
iber analysis remains the only possible approach when the problem is too complicated to 
een permit an analytic solution. ’ mgnee® 
: ‘A project cannot be studied without this first intuitive design stage. | have built great 
his structures whose final dimensions were established exclusively on the basis of experimental 
nce model analysis following an initial creative design phase.’ 
PIER LUIGI NERVI 
hich 
ntre ° 
pen The Royal Gold Medal for Architecture 
y to 
) 5). 
ntre 
are 
eral HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, On the recommendation of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, has awarded the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture for 1960 to 
Professor Pier Luigi Nervi, Italy. 
= This is the third occasion on which the Royal Gold Medal has been awarded 
S— to an Italian. 
ited Pier Luigi Nervi was born in 1891 at Sondrio. In 1913 he graduated as an 
lass engineer from Bologna University and joined a firm of concrete contractors— 
Societa per Costruzioni Cementizie—in Bologna. He returned to this firm after 
war service in the Engineers and was designer and chief engineer until 1923 when 
he set up his own firm. 
Professor Nervi is Professor of the Technology and Technique of Construction, 
1 of Faculty of Architecture, University of Rome. His honorary degrees and distinctions 
by include Hon. F.A.I.A. 1956, Hon. Member American Academy—lInstitute of Arts 
day =e 1957, Foreign Member of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts Stockholm 
juet His publications include Arte o Scienza del Costruire 1945, El Linguaje 
The Arquitectonico 1952, Costruire Correttamente 1954, and he has also contributed 
ical various articles on architecture to Italian, French, English and American technical 
ore- journals. _ 
Professor Nervi is married and has four sons. 
- of [Continued on page 116 
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the Below, left: Municipal Stadium, Florence, 1930-32. Access staircase to grandstand 
Below, right: Exhibition Hall, Turin, 1950 
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Above, top right: Gallery in the Palazzo dello Sport 


Others are of the Flaminio Stadium, 1959; stands and swimming pool 
Below, left: Unesco Conference Building, Paris, 1958 (Breuer, Nervi and Nehrfuss) 
Below, right: Palazzetto dello Sport, 1957 (Nervi and Vitellozzi) 
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The Palazzo dello Sport, with seating for 16,000, was designed by Nervi on rising ground in the centre 
of the E.U.R. exhibition area just outside Rome, where this year’s Olympic Games are being held. 
The dome is 330 ft. in diameter 
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Professor P. L. Nervi 


The names of Maillart, Nervi, Candela and Torroja are familiar throughout the 
world as engineer-designers of genius. In the hands of these men design and 
structure fuse into artifacts which look both daringly original and at the same 
time inevitable. 

They have extended the famous but elusive aim of ‘Commodity, Firmness and 
Delight’ to the field of engineering. 

In his recent book A History of Modern Architecture, Jirgen Joedicke writes: 

‘Just as in the nineteenth century engineers had laid the foundations for the 
great developments in modern architecture at the turn of the century, so now, too, 
the new ideas were first worked out in the minds of engineers. Freyssinet was an 
engineer and so were the designers of a series of epoch-making buildings: Dischinger 
and Bauersfeld,! Maillart, Nervi and Candela. A unity emerges in which the 
differences between the analytical thinking of the engineers and the creative 
intuition of the architects disappear.’ 

Second only in interest to the works in his own right are the fruits of Professor 
Nervi’s collaboration with architects. Gio Ponti, principal architect for the Pirelli 
Building, Milan, for which he was a consultant engineer, writes: ‘Nervi has a 
fine record internationally for his audacious structures, brilliant in their exceptional 
imaginativeness.’ 

Few could have anticipated from his earlier works poised in the air and held 
down by slender supports, the monumentality of his Unesco Conference Building, 
which evokes simultaneously a modern dam and an ancient Egyptian temple. 
But he has never been a prisoner of his own principles. 

The contributions Nervi is capable of making to the needs of modern society 
are well illustrated in his buildings and structures for the 1960 Olympic Games in 
Rome, which will add enormously to the interest of visitors. He has extended his 
ideas even to boat design, notably his 38-ft. ketch Nennele whose hull was of 
Ferro-cemento less than half an inch thick. This material, which has played an 
all-important part in Nervi’s work, was first used by Nervi and Bartoli in a ware- 
house erected in 1946. It has been fully described, and briefly was conceived from 
the elementary fact that concrete can stand large strains in the proximity of the 
reinforcement and that the magnitude of the strain is dependent on the distribution 
and sub-division of reinforcement throughout the mass of concrete. Starting from 
this point, Professor Nervi asked himself what would be the behaviour of slabs 
in which the proportion and sub-division of the reinforcement were increased to 
a maximum by surrounding layers of fine steel mesh, one on top of the other, with 
cement mortar. 

As a result Nervi devised what has been described as a constructive system with 
something of magic in it. 

Professor Nervi is also a writer and teacher of great distinction. In his book on 
Structures? he puts forward views nearly as bold and original as his structures. 
Architectural competitions, he suggests after considering all alternatives, should 
be judged by the competitors themselves since they alone have thoroughly studied 
the problem and hence are the only persons capable of properly evaluating the 
various solutions. His views on the training of architects and engineers are lucid 
and cogent, and of course his writings on structure and design are of immense 
interest. These can be studied in translation in Structures. A typical passage 
appears at the head of this note. 


1 Whose joint work led to the formulation of the shell theory, in which the load is borne by both the concrete 
and the reinforcement. 
2 ‘Structures’, by P. L. Nervi (trans. G. and M. Salvadori), © 1956 by F. W. Dodge Corporation. Distributed 


in the British Isles by Interscience Publishers, Ltd. 
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The Pirelli Tower, Milan. Gio Ponti, A. Fornaroli, 
A. Rosselli, G. Valtolina, E. Dell’Orto, P. L. Nervi 
and A. Danusso 


Among his principal works, including 
buildings in collaboration with architects, are: 
Municipal Stadium, Florence, 1930-32; 
Hangars at Orvieto, 1935; MHangars at 
Orvieto, Orbetello, and Tore del Lago, 
1939-40; Storehouse, Rome, 1945; Covered 
Swimming Pool for Naval Academy 
of Leghorn, 1947; Exhibition Hall, Turin, 
1948-49; Exhibition Hall ‘C’, Turin, 1950; 
Multi-Purpose Hall, Terme di Chianciano, 
1952; Salt Storehouse, Tortona, 1950-5]; 
Tobacco Factory, Bologna, 1952; Gatti Wool 
Factory, Rome, 1953; Municipal Tram Depot, 
Turin, 1954; Unesco Building, Paris, 1953-56 
(Breuer, Nervi and Nehrfuss); Pirelli Building, 
Milan (structural design with Arturo Danusso). 

Nervi has also been concerned with the 
design of bridges. In 1936 he designed the 
viaduct over the Biedano gorge and in 1939 
another viaduct. In 1951, in association with 
Professor Ing. Carlo Cestelli-Guidi, he designed 
the bridge over the Arno at Sasso-Marconl. 
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The Structure of the Building Industry 


by Roger T. Walters [4] 


GORDON RICKETTS’ report on the R.I.B.A.’s new Committee 
Structure and Organisation! includes a description of the work 
of the Insiitute’s small, but very valuable, Economic Research 
Department. This department is led by Miss Joan Milne who is 
an experienced economist/statistician. It has two main jobs, to 
satisfy the ad hoc statistical needs of other departments and to 
carry out a programme of studies on the structure of the archi- 
tectural profession. Having explained that the department is at 
present fully committed on work in hand, the report says: 


‘When that pressure relaxes, it may well be right to appoint a small 
Building Industry Committee to help plan systematic economic research 
and particularly to think about the building industry as a whole. The 
Education, Legal, Technical and indeed most committees have limited 
sectional contacts with builders and other members of the building 
team, but it may be worth having a committee concerned to study the 
industry's development comprehensively, aiming to forecast the trends 
in its structure and economy that are significant for architects. Such a 
committee would, for instance, relieve the burden on the Practice 
Committee by taking on such items as the all-in service, the proper 
study of which requires so much verified fact as background.’ 


If architects are as much members of the building industry as 
they are of their own profession, and if it is true that deep and 
rapid changes are taking place in the industry, it would be in 
their own interest to try to find out what these changes are and 
how they may be affected by them. The Economic Research 
Department has demonstrated that methods of quantitative 
analysis—using statistics to establish evaluated trends—can help 
architects to understand the structure of their own profession. 
This article discusses the possible application of similar methods 
to the structure of the building industry. 

Although the building industry is diverse and complex, it is 
nevertheless a kind of organisation. It can be thought of as a 
functional whole, capable of being defined by the pattern of 
relationships between its parts. It might, therefore, yield to a 
series of related studies aimed at quantifying these relationships. 
The project would necessarily be of a long-term nature and the 
studies would be designed to accumulate data progressively and 
about the industry as a whole. Some of them might be directly 
relevant to problems which now face the profession, but to seek 
specific answers to difficult questions would not be their primary 
aim. Rather they would try to build up an overall concept of 
what the industry is like and what trends are present within it. 
Eventually they might provide a framework of reliable facts to 
which the discussion of professional affairs could be related. 

Assuming that there really is a need for studies of this kind, 
how could they be carried out? They would be beyond the un- 
aided resources of the Economic Research Department, but it 
might be possible to enlist the help of one or more of the 
universities. Preliminary discussions have been held with C. F. 
Carter, Stanley Jevons Professor of Political Economy at Man- 
chester University. Professor Carter is himself an expert on the 
economics of the building industry and he has indicated that, 
given favourable conditions, he would welcome the selection of 
suitable subjects for postgraduate research under his direction. 
Similar help might perhaps be found at other universities and at 
other research centres. Under arrangements of this kind it might 
be possible for the bulk of the work to be done outside the 
R.1.B.A., and for the Economic Research Department, subject to 
official approval, to act as a co-ordinating centre. 

A project of this kind would need careful investigation before 
any Committee of the Institute could be asked to take it on. 
One would wish to be satisfied that there is a need for it, and 
that the ways and means could be found to carry it out. Thus 
the suggestions which follow are only samples of the kind of 
study which might be undertaken. They are offered simply in the 
hope that they may lead to discussion among those who are 
Interested. 


1 JOURNAL, November 1959, 
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What is ‘the building industry’ ? 


A possible choice for the first of a series of related studies of ‘the 
building industry’ would be to define what these words mean. 
The traditional method of doing this is to refer to the Standard 
Industrial Classification which is published by the Government to 
‘promote uniformity and comparability in official statistics of the 
United Kingdom’. Unfortunately, this document lumps together 
‘building’, all kinds of civil engineering work and open-cast coal 
mining, under one heading called ‘Construction’. To make matters 
more difficult, it allocates the work of sub-contractors to ‘building’, 
but not that of suppliers. Thus the manufacture of bricks, cement, 
metal windows, plastic mouldings, and so on, is excluded. So, too, 
are the professions of architecture, engineering and quantity 
surveying, and the distribution of building materials and com- 
ponents by merchants and dealers. It is true that statistics on 
these activities can be found under other headings, but they are 
not always separated between building and other applications. 
No doubt the arrangement of the Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion is well suited to the economy as a whole, but the parts of it 
which relate to building have often given rise to comment from 
writers on the building industry, and may have limited the use- 
fulness of their findings to a considerable extent. 

What is needed is another way of defining ‘the building 
industry’. One possibility would be to define it as a collection 
of people: ‘all those persons who spend their working lives in 
helping to construct buildings or in repairing or altering existing 
ones’. This definition would have the advantage that it fits the 
concept of the industry which we use in everyday conversation. 
The representative of a paint firm who comes to see us would be 
regarded as a member of the industry. His colleague in the same 
firm who visits shipbuilding firms would not. It would also 
remove any lingering doubt as to whether professional people 
really belong to the industry. By this definition, every architect 
who joins the Register would also become a member of the 
building industry. 

In order to begin the examination of relationships between the 
people who make up the industry, we might first divide them into 
groups. Again following normal usage, the most obvious division 
would be into the members of ‘the building team’, meaning the 
collection of people who come together to construct a particular 
building. Although the composition of a building team varies, a 
division into six groups of persons would provide all the com- 
binations which normally occur. The suggested division is as 
follows: 


Architects 

Engineers (structural and building services) 
Quantity Surveyors 

Main Contractors 

Sub-contractors 

Suppliers 


This first study might go as far as evaluating the number 
of persons in each group and, consequently, the total number of 
persons in the industry. The task of evaluating the number of 
persons in each group would set the pattern for the interpretation 
of the existing statistics in all the studies to follow. 

From the beginning, statistical ‘purity’ would probably have to 
take second place to common sense and approximation. Relevance 
to the overall pattern of relationships would be more important 
than absolute precision. In order to establish trends, one would 
need the figures for a number of years, probably at least ten, 
with perhaps check figures for earlier pre-war years. It might be 
useful to choose a ‘standard period’ of years which could be 
followed where possible in later studies, thus making the results 
comparable in the scale of time. Conventions to avoid the over- 
lapping of one group of persons by another would also be needed. 
For instance, quantity surveyors working in an architect’s office 
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working for a firm of sub-contractors would be counted as 
architects. 

If the first study could successfully establish the techniques of 
converting the existing statistics into terms of the six groups of 
persons, the first big obstacle would have been cleared. Also, it 
would establish the whereabouts of much of the data which 
would be needed later on. 


The building team 


The relationships between the six groups of persons in the industry 
are seen most precisely when firms come together to make up a 
building team. Much public and private discussion is centred on 
these relationships. For instance, what form of contract to choose 
in different circumstances; how to get the best results from firms 
who offer a variety of services; whether architects should be 
allowed to become directors of main contracting, sub-contracting 
and supplying firms; whether professional consultants should be 
allowed to combine their services under one fee to the client. 
Let us suppose that the ‘normal’ building team consists of a 
client, separate architect’s, engineer’s and quantity surveyor’s 


firms, a main contractor, and separate firms of sub-contractors | 
and suppliers. Diagrammatically, we would indicate the arrange- | 


ment thus: 


C = Client 
A = Architect 
QS = Quantity 
Diagram of Surveyor 
the ‘normal’ = Engineer 
building team MC = Main 
Contractor 
SC = Sub- 
contractor 
S = Supplier 





Historically, this situation has been arrived at by a gradual 


building industry’. It might be worth devoting a study to its 
development. Assuming that, a very long time ago, anyone who 
wanted shelter built it for himself, one could begin with the first 
emergence of the ‘builder’ (or, as he is called here, the main 
contractor) as the man who spends his working life providing 
shelter for other people. The study might then be developed in 
six stages as indicated in the diagrams below. It might show that 
five out of the six combinations are still present in the building 
industry of today, as suggested on the right-hand side of the 
diagrams. 


Historical © Seek. 2. 
development J indicates seams as used today 
design control 


© 


Very early emergence of the 
‘builder’ (main contractor) as 


the person who spends his Not used today. 
working life providing shelter | 
for others. | 


@© 





would be counted as quantity surveyors. Similarly, architects | Historical 
| development 


Addition of suppliers 
as persons who pro- 
vide the main con- 
tractor with materials 
and components, and 
of sub-contractors 
who assist him with 
materials and labour 
on the site. 


Introduction of the 
architect as the de- 
signer of the building, 
dealing direct with 
the client on the one 
hand and the main 
contractor on the 
other. 


Introduction of the 
quantity surveyor, 
directly responsible 


| to the client, and 
process which James Nisbet has called ‘the fragmentation of the | 


dealing with the archi- 
tect and the main 
contractor. 


Addition of profes- 
sional engineering 
consultants, respon- 
sible to the client on 
similar terms to 
the architect and the 
quantity surveyor, 
and sharing design 
control with the 
architect. 


Combination of 
firms to form th 
teams as used today 


®—O 


4) 
&) 


AH 


S@parat, 
buildin, 


Used for speculatiy 
building, jobbin 
building qd othe 
work where no pro 
fessional advice; 
sought. 


Used for small jobs 
where the architect 
writes the specifica- 
tion himself, e.g. for 
individually designed 
houses. Commonly 
used in private 
practice. 


Used for large jobs 
with bills of quanti- 
ties, but where no de- 
sign consultant other 
than the architect is 
needed. 


Used for larger jobs 
where design consul 
tants for structure, 
heating, ventilation, 
lighting, etc., are 
needed, as well as the 
architect and quantity 
surveyor. The ‘nor- 


o mal’ combination 


What we have called the ‘normal’ building team consists 0! 
separate firms, or offices, coming together to construct a building 
and afterwards separating. But there are many variations of this 
arrangement, caused by the grouping together of services in one 
firm. Some of these variations are indicated below: 
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Variations in the ‘normal’ building team caused 
by the grouping together of services in one firm 


Paraty 
tildin, 





and perhaps finance. 





Qs) Large main contractor offering an all-in 
service, design, construction, supervision, 


‘ulatiy 

obbin ‘Normal’ combination of separate firms or 
othe offices. 

© pro | 
ce ij 


Consortium of professional consultants, 
main contractor and sub-contractors, offer- 
ing a unified service but retaining their 
separate identity. 





I jobs Grouping of professional consultants in the 
chitect same firm 


ecifica- 
-8. for 
signed 


imonly 
Private 


Large main contracting firm financing its 
own development, building for sale, rental 
or own occupation. 


Grouping of sub-contractors and suppliers 
with main contractor in the same firm. 





e jobs 

quanti- 

node 8 a Vy geo RT ee ewes indicates design control. 

other a ‘ 

mites 0Ulc(<éi‘<i SP LLULUmUmUmUmUmUmC™~—~CCC*C*CC Lipase 8 indicates demarcation of pro- 
fessional conduct. 

These diagrams tell us visually what we know already about 
| some of the different kinds of building teams now in use. The 
| problem would be to quantify them. Ideally, we would like to 
| know how many contracts have been let under each arrangement 

Large public authority with its own pro- | OVer a number of years, to know what trends are present, which 

fessional consultants. kinds of building teams are getting more popular and which are 

| declining. If the existing data failed to give this information 

sr jobs directly, we might try to evaluate the number of firms in which 

consul: | services are combined. This would indicate whether the much 

ee | discussed all-in service type of organisation is really growing in 

os number, and whether architects, engineers and quantity surveyors 

an the | are tending to group themselves together, both in private and 

uantity | public practice. The aim of these studies would be to evaluate the 

‘nor: | pattern of relationships implicit in ‘the building team’, and so to 

Qn. | put the discussion of these relationships on a more rational basis. 
| Is the building industry moving towards industrialisation ? 

| Another kind of problem, which constantly faces architects, is 

Large public authority with its own pro- | tO assess the relative merits of ‘traditional’ and ‘industrialised’ 

: fessional consultants and direct labour | methods of construction. In relation to an individual building, 

StS 0 force. the only way to do this is to weigh up the economics of first cost 

1ilding and maintenance, the time available, and any other relevant 

of this factors, as best one can. But behind the particular case is the 

in one more general question—is the building industry as a whole moving 

towards industrialisation ? 
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‘Industrialisation’ is generally taken to mean the gradual intro- 
duction of more machinery into the building process. It refers to 
both off-site and on-site processes; the greater use in the com- 
ponent factory of the kind of manufacturing techniques which 
are more common in the consumer and durable goods industries; 
the greater use on the site of pre-assembly methods, mechanical 
plant of all types, and power tools. Suppose that one imagines a 
time scale, with pure craft work at one end (no machinery being 
used at all) and 100 per cent automation at the other end (the 
entire process carried out by machine). The building industry was 
once at the craft end of the scale and it will, presumably, never 
reach the other end. Can we place it, as it is today? How far 
along the scale has it travelled, and how fast, if at all, is it moving? 

There are various ways in which these questions might be 
studied. One might be to examine the average number of horse- 
power which have been available, per person, in the building 
industry, over a number of years. Another might be to study the 
amount of capital which the building industry has invested in 
machinery over a period, perhaps dividing the study into on-site 
and off-site activities and between new machinery and like-for-like 
replacement, in order to establish the rate of overall change. 

Another possibility would be to examine the sub-contractors 
and supplying firms themselves. Is the proportion of building work 
done by sub-contractors and suppliers increasing? Are there more 
of these types of firm than there were? What materials and com- 
ponents are they making? The answers to these questions would 
not directly tell us whether or not building is becoming more 
industrialised, but they would be useful contributory factors. 

Another interesting study would be to evaluate the growth of 
trade associations formed by sub-contractors and suppliers. These 
organisations, some of which are very useful to architects, tend 
to emerge soon after the product with which they are concerned 
has become well established and has been incorporated in the 
vocabulary of building technique. 


Is the building industry efficient ? 


The advantages of having an efficient building industry are 
obvious to everyone. If better value is obtained for the money 
invested in building, the whole community benefits. The status 
of architects in society is probably closely linked with this question. 

The productivity of the building industry has improved by an 
average of approximately 3 per cent per year since the war. This 
may sound quite satisfactory, but it would be useful to have 
some method of judging whether it is as good as it ought to be. 
One way to do this would be to compare building with other 
industries which are in similar circumstances. The productivity of 
an industry is usually measured by the average yearly ‘net output’ 
per head of its members. Net output is the value of the thing 
produced less the cost of the materials used in producing it. The 
method might be to obtain the net output figures for the building 
industry as we have defined it, and then to choose several related 
industries for purposes of comparison. Building is in many ways 
unique, but there are other industries which have at least one 
thing in common with it—that they provide shelter for human 
beings. It may be true that buildings are the only products which 
cannot be moved after they have been made, but there are several 
other industries which provide shelter and use somewhat similar 
techniques. Among these are: 


Aeroplane construction 
Motor vehicle manufacture 
Caravan building 

Railway coach building 
Shipbuilding 


By comparing the net output figures for industries such as these, 
we might begin to get a measure of the efficiency of building in 
the pattern of national production. 

There are several other factors which can throw light on the 
comparative efficiency of industries, for instance: 

(a) the ratio of skilled to unskilled persons; 

(5) the distribution of firms of different sizes—are industries with 
a few large firms more productive than those with a high per- 
centage of small ones? 
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(c) the proportion of administrative staff to operatives 
(d) the amount of capital invested; 
(e) the amount of money spent on research. 


Comparing these factors as between building and ‘ie othe 
industries would provide valuable background informat «1 to any 
discussion on the efficiency of our own industry. ‘ 

Another kind of comparison which can be very revealing js 
between our own building industry and those of other <ountries 
This was certainly true of the Anglo-American Productivity 
Team’s report of 1956. The value of such comparisons ‘s not te 
shock us with our own relative inefficiency, nor to svothe y; 
because we suddenly seem to be so technically advanced. It lie 
in helping us to see the operation of our own building industry 
in a wider context, and thus to become more confident in oy 
assessment of it. 

Having selected the countries to be investigated, the {first step 
might be to find out whether the six groups we are familiar with 
exist at all. In some countries the main contractor has only just 
begun to emerge—is this a necessary stage in the development of 
building industries generally? Thereafter, the matters on which 
comparisons could be made would depend on the data available, 
A working knowledge of how they operate in other countries is 
common property in some industries. There is little doubt that 
discussions on productivity and allied subjects would benefit if 
similar information were available to the building industry. 


Conclusion 


There are many other aspects of the industry which could be 
made the subjects of quantitative investigation. To arrive at a 
concept of the building industry as a whole within a reasonable 
time would need the co-operation of quite a number of research 
workers, allied with patient and consistent co-ordination at the 
R.I.B.A. The task of the Building Industry Committee would be 
to hold the long-term view; to steer a course between the ad hoc 
and the academic; to enlist the support of forward-looking people 
and organisations, wherever they might be found. To the Economic 
Research Department would fall the administrative liaison with 
those engaged on the studies; professional guidance as to what is 
possible; the collation and interpretation of results. 

The aims of the project would be essentially practical; to 
construct a coherent framework of fact about the building industry 
as a guide to our own professional deliberations and to our 
discussions with other branches of the industry; to enable us to 
relate new developments to this framework as they occur; to 
make us aware of the trends which are present in the industry; 
to help us to adjust ourselves, and the education of our students, 
to them. 

Beyond these aims there might be others, less tangible. To hope 
that one day the building industry may acquire a sense of direction, 
a commonly shared concept of the kind of future into which we 
are moving. And to hope to be more certain than we are now 
that it will remain an industry in which the virtues of individuality 
and devotion to architecture can survive. 
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Research into the . — 
Interplay of Design and Production 
— by : {. Weston, Ph.D., Deputy Chief Scientific Officer, Building Research Station 


oe THIS SERIES OF LECTURES, which the Yerbury 
Wit) B Foundation has stimulated, provides an 
ot te encouraging demonstration of the growing 
le us Bf slisation by material producers, by 
bree designers and by constructors, of the need 
ustry to become better aware of each other’s 
or problems and approach. While undoubtedly 

q great deal more attention is now being 
Step paid to these problems of the interplay of 
with B sion and production, there is still, in 
' Just many quarters, a lack of real appreciation 
<< of the serious problems which can arise 
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vhich fom inadequate attention to the con- 
able. gquences on site of the design of materials 
€S IS Bnd buildings. The purpose of this lecture is, Fig. 1 Fig. 2 
that therefore, (o provide some examples from + 
fit if Fie Station’s work showing how, on the — Lkinter_6: aia x sain 9! 
one hand, success has come from attention 
to such problems and, on the other, to 
illustrate the added site difficulties and costs — 
d be § which can arise from a failure at the design 4-10'2 x 4-6 nf 
at a § stage to consider how the building is going i 
lable | 10 be constructed. , on | 
arch oe | ‘Za 
t the § Material producers and site construction 
fi Most of the speakers in the two previous A) ae CI 
‘“10C F meetings in this series have concentrated (tin ee ae LPire SLEEVE 24 00 
‘ope on the design of the building itself but, FRONT ELEVATION END ELEVATION 
aa before dealing with such problems, it is 
eye quite appropriate to consider how the 
material producers can help to improve 
™ overall productivity by considering how 
aa heir materials are to be used on site. A 
ped simple but telling example is provided by 
ca the recent development of the grooved 
wpe light-weight concrete block. While the 
a normal block, 18 in. by 9 in. by 3 in. or 
ite 4} in., can be cut with a hammer and a 
’ § bolster, to do so satisfactorily without 
hope undue waste involves several distinct 
tion, | Perations, each taking time and costing 
h we Money. By relatively trivial modification 
aan the mould, grooves can be made in the Fiz. 3 
ality block which greatly facilitate the cutting x. 
~~ £f (Fig. 1). The grooves are at the mid-points 
and quarter-points and at one-sixth points 
oneither side of the quarter-points, so that 
all dimensions can be achieved in steps of Fig. 1. A grooved 
one-and-a-half inches. Time and effort are lightweight concrete 
saved in cutting, both off-cuts are usable, block 
and waste is reduced by having regard in 
the design of the block to its use on site. —— . 
The Station’s recent development of clay Fig. all — shes 
blocks provides another example of how yy re Mh eiaclata 
: V5 block 
reconsideration of the use of traditional 
material can lead to economies on site. 
These clay blocks which have been deve- Fig. 3. Design of 
loped are vertically perforated and enable standard test wall 
a single-leaf 9-in. wall to be constructed 
providing adequate thermal insulation and 
resistance to rain penetration. Fig. 4. A completed 
_A cored block of nominal dimensions, test wall, built under 
Jin. by 9 in. by 3 in. (Fig. 2), weighs only cover 
A lecture organised by the Yerbury Foundation and 
sven at the T.U.C. Headquarters building on 3: December . 
29 (B.R.S. Note E959. Crown Copyright reserved). Fig. 4 
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Fig. 5. A pack of 50 bricks 


a 








Fig. 6. The pack barrow for handling packaged 
bricks 

the same as a normal brick but it should 
enable a wall to be built quicker, since only 
half the number of units and half the weight 
of material is involved compared with a 
wall of brick-cavity-brick. In the develop- 
ment of a new component of this type, 
however, it is important to know reasonably 
precisely how much reduction in man-hours 
in laying can be expected and, furthermore, 
whether the improvement depends, to any 
marked extent, on the shape of the block; 


whether, for instance, from the point of 


view of production it is better to lengthen 
the block or to increase its height. Clearly, 
in the development stage it is impracticable 
to produce sufficient blocks to enable full- 
scale trials to be made on an adequate 
scale, say involving the building of 20 or 30 
houses. In any case, the time required to do 
so would be prohibitive when decisions on 
the best path to follow need to be made 
rapidly. Techniques have therefore been 
122 
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Fig. 7. A sling for handling four packs of bricks by crane 


Traditional, strutted, purlinn roof. 







AU external walls- LL cawity 
plastered internally. 


brie 














7A 4s" brick. spine wall Supporting 
A | traditional floor and purlin struts 


AU external walls-4’s" brick / 
cavity /4"precast plaster panels, 


Concrete continuity beam cast in ti 
precast plaster panels in all exter 
and spine walls. 


Precast plaster panel partitions 


on ground and fi rs. 
Precast plaster panel spine wall 5 iit 


$ ing traditional floor 
upporting fie Brick. Chimney stack, plastered insitu. 


Figs. 8, 9, 10 and 11. The houses built in the study of the part which factory-made components 
can play in house-building 


Fig. 8. The traditional house (Type 1) 
Fig. 9. House having partitions and the inner leaf of the external walls of storey-height gypsum 


plaster panels (Type 2) 
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jeveloped at the Station for doing small- 
yale production studies of new compo- 
nents of this sort, so that the design can be 
modified in a direction which seems most 
\ikely to be uivantageous in site production. 
Such studies cannot replace full-scale trials 
but they are a great help in the development 
stage. Basically the trials involve the use of 
‘test walls’ (Fig. 3) which require only 
about one-twelfth of the work of a house 
and they can be built under cover (Fig. 4). 
These test walls involve all the normal 
features Of a house, quoins, door and 
window openings, and so on. 

By this type of trial it has been found so 
far that the test wall constructed of the 
gin. by 9 in. by 3 in. block requires only 
about 70 per cent of the time required for a 
wall of brick-cavity-facing brick, while the 





Tider fromed, plaster board ceiling units. 
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deeper block, 9 in. by 9 in. by 4in. takes 
only 55 per cent of the time. The savings 
relative to a wall of facing brick-cavity- 
clinker block are, of course, rather less, 
being around 20 per cent for the deeper 
block. With the deep block, there are also 
worthwhile savings in the mortar consump- 
tion. This technique of study enables com- 
parisons between alternative designs to be 
made reasonably quickly and it is now 
intended to extend the work to include 
more recently developed blocks of even 
larger size, 134 in. by 9 in. by 3 in. 

The way in which building materials or 
components are delivered to the site can 
also play an important part in improving 
site productivity; the recent development 
of packaged bricks illustrates the point. 
Instead of supplying bricks loose, many 


Trussed, purlins. 





Building paper- timber frame- plasterboard 


No fines concrete walls 
rendered extemnaliy. 


Building paper- timber frame - plasterboard 
lining panels as permanent shuttering. 
Ceiling panels ag above 


Stud and plasterboard 


partition units, 


Fig. 10. House having external walls of hollow clinker blocks and stud and plasterboard parti- 
won panels and factory-made floor and ceiling panels; it had a trussed purlin roof (Type 3) 

Fig. Il. House of room-sized panels of plasterboard on timber framing as permanent internal 
shuttering to the external walls which were of no-fines concrete, rendered externally (Type 4) 


brickworks are now banding them together 
in packs of 50 by a steel strap. The typical 
pack (Fig. 5) is handled on site by a pack 
barrow (Fig. 6). This method of handling 
single packs can be used at all stages, from 
loading to lorries at the brickworks, unload- 
ing on site and for moving the packs about 
at ground level or on the scaffolding. The 
packs, too, can be handled by crane in 
groups of four (Fig. 7), or even eight. This 
method of delivery and handling, though 
involving some extra cost for packaging 
the bricks, reduces breakage; involves far 
fewer chipped and scratched bricks and 
enables unloading to be carried out much 
more quickly. Where a crane is available, 
the bricks can be unloaded direct from the 
lorry to where they are required. On con- 
fined sites this is particularly important and 
can lead to the consequential speeding up 
of the whole operation. At each handling 
less labour is required and, in many cases, 
the use of packed bricks leads not only to 
the improvement of the quality of the work 
but also to a reduction in costs. This is 
particularly so on large buildings using 
expensive facing bricks; on congested sites 
or where multiple handling of the bricks is 
necessary. 


Prefabrication 


The subject of prefabrication involves 
issues of concern to material producers, 
building designers and constructors. It 
is such a major subject that it cannot 
adequately be covered in what is intended 
to be a broad review of the interplay of 
design and production. However, the 
Station has made a special study of the 
part which factory-made components can 
play in house-building and from this, 
general principles emerge which need to be 
considered by the designers of factory- 
made components if they are to play an 
effective part, at least in house-building. 

For this study, four distinct house types 
having the same plan but incorporating a 
variety of factory-made components were 
designed. The first type (Fig. 8) was of 
traditional design with cavity external 
walls in brick, plastered clinker block 
partitions and a strutted purlin roof. The 
second design (Fig. 9) had storey-height 
gypsum plaster panels as the load-bearing 
lining to an exterior wall of brick. The same 
panels were used for partitions. This gave 
essentially a dry finished interior except 
that the chimney breast and window 
reveals were plastered in situ. Because such 
panels do not provide adequate sound 
insulation between dwellings, the party 
wall was of brick plastered in situ. Later 
trials were made successfully of a technique 
for sticking plasterboard to the party wall 
instead of using wet plaster. 

The third design (Fig. 10) had external 
walls of hollow clinker blocks (nominal 
18 in. by 9 in. by 9 in.), stud and plaster- 
board partition panels and factory-made- 
panels for floors and ceilings. A trussed 
purlin roof was used. Finally, the fourth 
type (Fig. 11) used room-sized panels of 
plasterboard on timber framing as per- 
manent internal shuttering to the external 
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PAIRS OF HOUSES IN ORDER OF CONSTRUCTION 


Fig. 12. The improvement in the rate of production of 


the house shown in Fig. 9 


wall of no-fines concrete which was rendered 
externally. The first floor was cast on similar 
plasterboard faced panels. 

In all, over 400 of these houses were 
built in groups of about 30 of each type. 
These were on five sites in different parts 
of the country and on each site at least 
two types were built and in one case, all 
four. On all sites detailed records of labour, 
material and plant requirements for each 
operation were recorded for all houses. 

It may be wondered why so many as 30 
houses of each type were built; Fig. 12 
shows the reason. As work proceeds, 
improvement in production takes place 
and it is some time, in this case after about 
twelve houses had been built, before 
production settles down to a more or less 
steady state. There is often, as in this case, 
a slight increase in man-hours on the last 
one or two blocks. These features are 
reproduced to a greater or lesser extent in 
the individual operations and, although 
naturally improvement is most marked on 
unfamiliar operations, it Occurs even on 
more or less traditional work. For com- 
parative purposes, therefore, the production 
rate after improvement had taken place was 
used as a basis for comparison (Fig. 13). 
This example shows how great the improve- 
ment can in fact be, and clearly illustrates 
the danger of basing comparisons on site 
experience gained from one or two examples 
of an unfamiliar process. 

It is not intended to go into the details 
of the results of this major experiment but 
their general nature is clear (Fig. 14). This 
shows the break-down of costs for partitions 
and is based on the actual observations on 
all the sites of the labour, materials and 
plant requirements. Clearly, the traditional 
construction is the cheaper but the stud 
and plasterboard panels show a substantial 
saving in site labour costs. This, however, 
is achieved at the expense of high material 
costs for the factory-made panels. This 
example is in line with the general findings 
of this work that, certainly for the range of 
components employed in this study, the 
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material costs of factory-made components 
are substantially higher than those of the 
traditional items which they replace. The 
cost of material forms a major part of the 
total cost and the savings in site labour 
which can result from the use of such 
components .are generally insufficient at 
present to offset these higher material costs. 
This is not to say that such components 
need inevitably be more expensive but the 
experience of the site problems gained in 
this study suggests that the problem of 
factory prefabrication is not as simple as 
it might sometimes appear. Indeed, it seems 
for house-building at least, economy is 
more to be sought in the evolution of 
traditional processes rather than by the 
introduction of radically different methods 
of construction. 

One of the main objectives in using 
factory-made components is to simplify 
the work on the site. In this investigation 
it was found that where factory-made 
components were introduced into houses 
of otherwise traditional construction they 
often replaced only a part of the corre- 
sponding traditional operations, so that 
the number of operations required to 
complete the work, and the whole com- 
plexity of the process, was increased. To 
suit the demands of standardised factory 
production, the prefabricated elements are 
limited to a few basic kinds, and much of 
the difficult and awkward parts of the work 
are left to the traditional processes. These 
features have their effect not only in slowing 
individual operations but also, because of 
the discontinuity of the work and the con- 
sequent increase in starting and stopping, 
in tending to disrupt the whole flow of the 
production processes. 

The effect of discontinuity in increasing 
the cost of the residual traditional work is 
evident throughout the results for the type 
2 and type 3 houses, but it emerges most 
clearly in the results for plastering in the 
type 2 house. In the original design, 
although the area of plastering in the type 
2 house was only a quarter of that in the 


Fig. 13. The improvement in the rate of erection of plaster. 
board partitions in the house shown in Fig. 10 
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PAIRS OF HOUSES IN ORDER OF CONSTRUCTION 


traditional house, this plastering was dis- 
tributed among a large number of discon- 
tinuous surfaces, including door and 
window reveals, requiring in each case 
junctions between dissimilar materials, 
Although only a quarter of the area, the 
work in the type 2 house took half the 
man-hours required in the traditional 
house, so that the rate of working, in 
square yards per man-hour, was reduced 
by half. Here, the effect of discontinuity 
was reinforced by the leaving of the most 
awkward work, the window and door 
reveals, to the traditional process. Even 
after the elimination of plastering to 
reveals by the use of timber linings, the 
remaining work in the type 2 house pro- 
ceeded at a much slower rate than work to 
identical surfaces in the traditional house. 
For example, plastering the party wall 
required on average nearly 50 per cent 
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Fig. 14. The break-down of costs for erecting 
partitions 
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Operation 


Wall No. 1 


(man mins.) total time (man mins.) total time 





Cleaning and oiling wall-length panels 





Wall No. 2 





Percentage of Time Percentage of 





4:4 17 4:5 





Crane handling and erecting wall-length panels | 


| 18-9 51 | «13-6 





Making and fixing boxes and ai Stil for —_— | 


ings and grounds 





Handling, fixing and plumbing stop ends 





Handling and fixing ties and spacers 





Handling and erecting props 








Plumbing and aligning wall — = adjust- | 


able props 








Miscellaneous minor operations. . 








Non-productive time including tea breaks 











Total 


400-0% | 375 | 100-0% 





Fig. 16 


Comparative times for the erectio 
of formwork to two different-sized 
walls on the same site 











Operation 


Straight wall U-shaped wall 
Time | Percentage | Time Percentage 
(man mins.) of total | (man mins.) of total 








Crane handling, erecting and striking wall | 


panels 


| 15-8 289 13-3 





Handling, eile damit and striking stop | 


ends 


3:1 36 1-7 





Handling, fixing and removing ties and spacers | 


52:3 | 1,106 50-6 








Handling adjustable props 


0:6 9 0-4 








Plumbing and aligning wall pen — adjust- | 


able props 





8-7 284 13-1 








Miscellaneous minor operations. . 


| w) 3 0-1 











Non-productive time including tea breaks 


18-0 | 456 | 20-8 





Total 





1,237 


100-0% | 2,183 100-0% 
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Fig. 17 


Comparisons of the time required 
erect a straight wall and a U-shape 
wall constructed on the same site a 
about the same time 
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more man-hours in the type 2 house than 
in the traditional. It is clear that great care 
should be taken in design, that factory- 
made components should replace the whole 
of a traditional operation, rather than 
leave a part to be completed at a dispro- 
portionately high cost, and that the aim 
should be to reduce the total number of 
operations. 

This philosophy of the use of factory- 
made components to simplify site work 
has led to an increasing interest in methods 
of construction using large concrete units 
which have so far been most highly 
developed in France, Sweden and the 
countries of eastern Europe, particularly 
the U.S.S.R. Basically, the method consists 
of erecting the building from room-size 
concrete panels each weighing several 
tons. Fig. 15 shows a typical block being 
erected at Evreux in France; the speed of 
erection of the structure is immediately 
apparent. 

These forms of construction ‘present 
considerable problems to the designer in 
connection with the joints of the panels 
to avoid rain penetration and in the 
structural design of the building. Equally, 
the erection of the building, the size of the 
individual schemes and production run 
required for economic performance and 
the maintenance of a steady rhythm of 
production, both in the factory and on site, 
give the constructors serious problems. 
Clearly, there is here a situation in which 
the separation between design and produc- 
tion cannot be preserved; the whole process 
from conception to completion must be 
regarded as one continuous interlocked 
process. Indeed, in the studies which we are 
making of these forms of construction we 
have found it necessary to produce detailed 
designs, corresponding to normal working- 
drawing stage and then to prepare a 
programme for the work to serve as a basis 
for estimating costs. In the light of this 
programme it is possible to see where modi- 
fications to the design can most profitably 
be considered. 

This use of a programme as a basis for 
estimating the costs of new forms of con- 
struction seems the only satisfactory way 
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Figs. 18, 19 and 20. 
How detailing affects 
the sequence of opera- 
tions; the construc- 
tion of the columns of 
a reinforced concrete 


building 





realistic 


of producing a 
attempt to base an estimate on normal unit 
rates is clearly inappropriate. 


estimate; any 


Shuttering and reinforcement 


Unit rates are more often inappro- 
priately used as a basis for comparison 
than is realised. They may, in fact, be 
positively misleading, since estimates based 
on them may not reflect the real costs of 
carrying out the work on site. The reference 
which I have already made to the variation 
of plastering rates with the area of the 
work provides one indication of the sort of 
problem which can arise. Fig. 16 provides 
another instance of the variation of produc- 
tivity with the nature of the work. These 
figures were obtained by a detailed study 
on one site of the work involved in the 
erection of the formwork for two walls. 
Both walls were 8 ft. high and 7 in. thick 
but No. | was 26 ft. long and No. 2, 3 ft. 9in. 
The walls were constructed as successive 
operations by the same gang and, although 
the longer wall had seven times the area, 
its formwork took only two-and-a-half 
times as long to erect. 

Fig. 17 shows a similar but more complex 
example. In this case too, the observations 
on both walls were made on the same site. 
The two walls were 9 ft. 8 in. high and the 
straight one was 25 ft. long and 12 in. 
thick. The ‘U’ shaped wall was 9 in. thick 
and 5 ft. by 4 ft. overall. The straight wall 
had an area of 56 sq. yd., while the more 




















complex one was only about 36 sq. yd. in 
area. The formwork for the ‘U’ shaped 
wall required nearly twice as long as the 
straight wall and the rate of erection per 
square yard of the straight wall was three 
times that of the other. While it is not 
suggested that it is necessarily possible to 
replace complex walls by straight ones, 
this does illustrate how increasing com- 
plexity reduces productivity and increases 
costs. 

Numerous other examples illustrating 
the same general point can be provided. 
For example, in the course of the Station’s 
studies of high flats the following situations 
were met: 

(a) an unusually complex combination of 
a stair-well with many short lengths of 
walling and nibs on the concrete, which 
required over 20 per cent more man-hours 
for shuttering than average; 

(6) a gable end wall which had two offsets 
involving four corners and two short 
projections, which required nearly twice 
the man-hours for the reinforcement 
compared with similar straight walling; 
(c) ‘L’- and ‘T’-shaped columns on two 
different sites, which required 50 per cent 
more man-hours for shuttering and 30 per 
cent more man-hours for reinforcement 
than rectangular columns; 

(d) the specification of snap headers in the 
outer 44 in. skin of the cladding to one 
block of flats, which was associated with an 
increase of 20 per cent in the bricklayers’ 
man-hours on this work, compared with 
normal brickwork. 

A simple example of how detailing affects 
the sequence of operations is given in 
Figs. 18, 19 and 20 showing stages in the 
construction of the columns of a reinforced 
concrete building. Generally, in building 
work, column forms are put up as one 
operation, concreting is carried out as 
another complete and continuous opera- 
tion, and when the column forms have been 
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struck, work on the next floor can begin. 
Reference (0 Fig. 18 shows the column 
reinforciny bars projecting above the 
concrete or a greater distance than usual 
js the un. crside of the first-floor beams is 
still soi way beyond the top of the 
concrete. She explanation is provided in 
Fig. 19 \ ich shows a detail of one of the 
columns :\ the junction with the first floor. 
The lower beam shown is a continuous 


1 must be constructed before the 


lintel wh C : 
n be taken up their full height 


columns 


and wors on the first floor can begin. 
Three weeks were required for the com- 
pletion o! these beams (Fig. 20). It can be 
noted thet the remaining short length of 
column Was constructed in very much the 
same number of operations as the lower 
portion. in effect the time required to reach 


the first floor was as much as if two storeys 
had to be constructed, quite apart from the 
extra cost of labour for the double opera- 
tions in the column and the cost of the 
extra lift of scaffolding. 

An extreme case of a similar nature was 
seen during the construction of a factory in 
reinforced concrete where the spandrel 
walls to north-light roof trusses were 
being constructed in 3-in. thick panel 
infilling to the truss framing members and 
both had to be constructed together. 
Placing the reinforcement was carried out 
intermittently whilst the fixing of formwork 
and concreting continued alternately with 
no less than eleven separate operations of 
each. The ensuing delay in completing the 
roof can be readily understood whereas a 
spandre! wall of suitable thickness could 
have been constructed in either two or 
three much simpler operations without the 
necessity of framing members. The amount 
of concrete used would have been increased 
but the cost would have been negligible 
compared with the time lost. 


An example of revised design 


While these examples illustrate the impor- 
tance of simplicity, it is perhaps even 
more convincing to consider an actual 
example in which it was possible to observe 
a block of flats which had been designed in 
the normal way and then, in the light of the 
experience gained on the erection of the 
first block, the design had been modified 
and this design used for a later block. The 
construction of this second block was also 
observed. 

The block concerned was nine storeys 
high and included 45 dwellings; mainly 
maisonettes with a few flats. The basic 
construction was of in situ reinforced 
concrete walls with precast concrete floors. 

Fig. 2! shows that the original construc- 
tion consisted of cross walls, together with 
a more or less continuous spine wall. 
This was later revised to a form of con- 
struction which is essentially cross wall 
with two short walls to provide longitudinal 
stability. 

Originally there were twelve different 
designs of floor slab (Fig. 22) with a total 
of 155 units per block of ten maisonettes. 
In the revised design, the number of types 
was reduced from twelve to six, but the 
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Fig. 21. Lower floor plans of the 9-storey block of maisonettes and flats 
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Pig. 22. 


actual number of units was increased to 
180. 

Fig. 23 shows a typical precast floor 
slab. As originally designed, the con- 
tinuity steel and the lifting hooks gave 
considerable difficulty in locating the 
slabs; later the loops were entirely removed, 
the position of the lifting hooks was 
changed and continuity was provided by 





12 DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF SLAB 


155 SLABS PER 10 
MAISONETTES 


UPPER FLOOR 


6 DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF SLAB 


180 SLABS PER 10 
MAISONETTES 


UPPER FLOOR 


Layout of typical precast floor slabs 


bars let into grooves in the precast slab and 
grouted into position. 

The supports for the public balcony were 
located in a pocket, cast into the wall. The 
difficulty of handling the 10-ft. long units 
and of threading them over the dowels was 
considerable (Fig. 24). Furthermore, lining 
up the individual units was extremely time- 
consuming. In the new design, the unit was 
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shortened and the four reinforcing bars 
were cast into position without any com- 
plexity in location. 

The observations which were made on the 
two sites before and after the changes had 
been made to the design were very revealing. 
Taking as a basis for comparison a unit of 
ten maisonettes, it was found that the plac- 
ing of reinforcement and erection and 
striking of formwork required a total, 
originally, of 1,350 man-hours; with the 
changed design, this was reduced to 1,040 
man-hours, which is a reduction of well 
over 20 per cent. 

Although the number of precast floor 
panel units was increased from 155 to 180, 
their greater simplicity enabled the whole 
precasting operation to be simplified and 
speeded up, with the result that this work, 
which had formerly taken 1,000 man-hours, 
only required 670 with the revised design. 
The placing of the precast units in position 
was not greatly changed, requiring about 
5 per cent less with the new design—but 
this operation, in any case, only required 
about 130 man-hours as compared with 
1,000 for the precasting. 

The change in the design of the cantilever 
beams for the balconies reduced the man- 
hours for casting and placing from over 
60 to about 20 and the improvement 
occurred both in casting and in placing. 

These examples showed how compara- 
tively small changes in design can affect 
site productivity, not only by reducing the 
inherent content of the work, but also by 

simplifying it in such a way as to render 
it easier to organise the work effectively and 
to reduce non-productive time. 


The building owner 


So far in this lecture, one of the most 
important parties to the building operation 
has been ignored—the building owner. 
Clearly, he wants a building which provides 
him witha satisfactory compromise between 
appearance, function and cost. Too often, 
however, both clients and their architects 
take a very short-term view both of func- 
tion and costs. Is the building likely to be 
used in the same way over its life? What 
are the costs of running the building 
likely to be for heating, lighting, main- 
tenance and so on? Frequently such con- 
siderations are eiiher ignored or are only 
cursorily considered. 

The importance of running costs is well 
illustrated by the example of Fig. 25 which 
shows the first cost expressed as an equiva- 
lent annual cost for a typical factory. 
Alongside are given the corresponding 
running costs. In this case, the running 
costs are more than half the total annual 
outgoings and any decision based on first 
cost alone will be of very doubtful validity. 

Not only is it necessary, in approaching 
design in this way through ‘costs in use’, to 
consider heating and lighting, but it may 
be appropriate to look at the effect of the 
design on the organisation of the work 
which is to go on in the building. If, because 
of the design, another clerk or caretaker 
or cleaner has to be employed, this can add 
substantially to the cost over the life of the 
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Fig. 23. Typical precast floor slabs 
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Fig. 24. ‘The difficulty of handling the 10-ft. long balcony units and of threading them over the 
dowels was considerable.’ 


























Roof Walls 
Component pens ae ye eee a oe 
With glazing baer | With glazing pea 
Fabric .. 720 520 490 490 
Heating 930 410 290 220 
Lighting —120 —30 | _ 
Total £1,530 £930 £750 | £710 








Fig. 25. Annual costs of a single- 


building. Economically, it is better to spend 
an extra £10,000 on a new building than 
employ another man at a cost of around 
£550 per annum. 


Conclusion 


In this lecture, no reference has been 
made to the ways in which a closer liaison 
between design and production is to be 
brought about. This is a matter on which 
there can be many opinions. What it is 


storey factory 


hoped has certainly been made clear is 
that effective techniques must be found for 
taking a more synoptic view of the building 
processes from conception to completion 
and, indeed, even to demolition. 
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Freedom in lighting design 

At a meeting to be held on Tuesday 
16 February at 6 p.m. Dr. R. G. Hopkin- 
son, Ph.D., B.Sc.(Eng.), will read a research 
paper on methods of supplementing natural 
light with artificial light. Mr. John Bicker- 
dike [A] will then discuss the application 
of Dr. Hopkinson’s work and the impli- 
cations on building design and building 
economics. The meeting will be at Portland 
Place, admission is free and no tickets are 
required. 


Modern heating and ventilating problems for 
the architect 


The National College for Heating, Venti- 
lating, Refrigeration and Fan Engineering 
is to hold a course of lectures for qualified 
and student architects, the emphasis being 
on modern trends and the objective to give 
a better understanding of the heating and 
ventilating requirements which have to be 
met in designing buildings. The lectures 
are to be delivered by experts in their 
particular fields. 
There are to be 14 lectures on successive 
Wednesday afternoons at 2.15 p.m. in the 
New Lecture Theatre at the Borough 
Polytechnic, Borough Road, London, 
§.E.1. The fee for the course is five guineas. 
Full particulars can be obtained from 
Mr. F. J. Packer, Clerk to the Governors, 
The National College for Heating, Venti- 
lating, Refrigeration and Fan Engineer- 
ing, Borough Polytechnic, Borough Road, 
London, S.E.1. The lectures begin on 2 
March, 
to R.I.B.A. 


FIDOR publications free 


students 


The Fibre Building Board Development 
Organisation Limited have kindly offered 
to make their publications available free of 
charge to students of the R.I.B.A. If you 
take advantage of this offer please mention 
that you are a Student R.I.B.A. FIDOR’s 
address is Stafford House, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


Felt roofing 


Some months ago, the Industry Liaison 
Sub-Committee under its chairman, Mr. 
William Allen, met representatives of the 
Felt Roofing Contractors Advisory Board 
and the Association of British Roofing Felt 
Manufacturers for an informal exchange 
of ideas. Mr. Mack, of the Building 
Research Station also attended the meeting. 
The following notes on some of the topics 
discussed have been prepared by Mr. W. 
Kretchmer [A]. 


Manufacturers and Contractors. The manu- 
lacturing side of the industry, we were told, 
is small and concentrated in a few firms 
who make a wide range of products, from 
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felt for use under carpets or for covering 
dog kennels, to roofing felt for large and 
costly buildings. On the contracting side 
there are a few large firms, some of them 
also manufacturers, but in addition there 
is a vast number of small firms, some with 
very little technical experience or know- 
ledge and their only capital equipment a 
bucket and a brush. Standards of per- 
formance in the industry are therefore 
bound to vary. 

Our guests emphasised that the felt 
roofing industry had cheerfully co-operated 
in the experiments and developments in 
building construction over the last few 
years, and indeed by doing so had made 
them possible. But at the same time this 
had meant taking risks and often being 
blamed for failure merely because roofing 
felt had been made to do a job for which 
it was not suited. 


British Standard and Code of Practice. 
B.S. 747: 1952 is under revision, but the 
new edition will still remain a classification 
and not a specification because, as it says, 
‘there do not exist tests which are suitable 
for determining the quality of the finished 
materials’. The same applies to perfor- 
mance tests which architects would like to 
see. A revised appendix to B.S. 747 ‘Notes 
on the use of roofing felts’ is about to 
come out and will incorporate experience 
of the last few years. It will be about two 
years before a revised Code of Practice 
appears. 


Advice by industry. The Felt Roofing Con- 
tractors Advisory Board is preparing a 
booklet with specification notes for archi- 
tects. Also, the Board’s secretary is always 
willing to give advice on individual build- 
ings. The Board have a technical committee 
to deal with inquiries and they would very 
much welcome more contact with architects 
at the design stage. 


Guarantee. Referring to the withdrawal of 
the 20-year guarantee our guests said that 
normally only local authorities had in- 
sisted on this, and as a result only a small 
number of contracts were covered by a 
written guarantee. In the industry’s view, 
building owners are fully protected by 
common law. Nevertheless, the industry 
is now giving a guarantee running for a 
full year from the end of the Defects 
Liability Period of the main contract 
(which may be a considerable time after 
the completion of the felt roofing) and 
covering consequential damage to the full 
value of the invoice. 


Maintenance. Since the long-term guarantee 
is no longer available the Committee asked 
whether the industry are thinking of any 
service they may wish to offer clients so 
that roofs could get regular maintenance 
and inspection. The industry’s view is that 
provided specification and detailing are in 
accordance with their recommendations 
there is no need for maintenance or for 
bitumen dressings at a later date. They 
regard bitumen felt roofing as a permanent 
roof covering. Members of the committee 
agreed that bitumen dressings—although 
recommended in the Code of Practice— 


were a most unsatisfactory way of main- 
tenance. They may merely cover up a 
fundamental fault which ought to be 
remedied. 


Laying to falls. In the industry’s view it is 
essential that all roofs are laid to fall. 
Where a roof is nominally flat a fall of at 
least 2 in. in 10 ft. must be arranged. Also, 
the last layer on any roof with less than 
10° pitch must not be mineral surfaced 
bitumen felt and must be protected by 
granite chippings. 


Light weight screeds. Experience has shown 
that when bitumen is used in bonding the 
first coat of felt to a light weight screed, 
blisters are liable to appear. The meeting 
agreed that this type of screed must be 
covered with a layer of low water content, 
i.e. a 4 in. sand and cement (1: 4) topping. 


Bonding. There is no general agreement in 
the industry on the question of bonding. 
Wood wool and screeded surfaces were 
discussed; some contractors bond the first 
layer of felt in hot bitumen over the whole 
surface while others bond the edges for 
a certain width. The industry’s view is that 
bonding of the first coat has to be con- 
sidered for each building individually 
taking into account the expected movement. 


Insulation. A \ayer of insulation (e.g. 4 in. 
fibreboard) is needed between roofing felt 
and unit decks of asbestos, metal or other 
materials. This will reduce the movement 
of the decks and therefore the danger of 
splitting due to concentration of move- 
ment at a few isolated points beyond the 
elastic limit of the felt. Asbestos always 
needs this insulation since blisters may 
appear due to the chemical action of 
bitumen and asbestos. 

The Committee discussed felt roofing 
several times before and after the meeting 
with industry and what follows is a report 
of some of the members’ comments and 
conclusions. Dealing with the number of 
layers first, for roofs of 15° pitch and over 
two layers (the top one being mineral 
surfaced bitumen felt) should normally 
be satisfactory. For pitches under 15°, 
three layers should be used finishing up 
with a mastic surfacing coat into which 
granite chippings are brushed; although 
some firms may not wish to use granite 
chippings on slopes of more than 10°. 

We thought that the industry’s attitude 
on laying to falls was quite unduly pessi- 
mistic. It is agreed that if a slope of 2 in. 
in 10 ft. can possibly be provided this 
should be done; it will help to prevent 
ponding and festering vegetation. But 
where it is impossible to have any kind of 
slope at all and provided the roof structure 
is really level and has no back fall, an 
extra coating of hot oxidised bitumen 
applied over the third layer and allowed 
to harden before the mastic surfacing coat 
and granite chippings are applied should 
solve the problem. This extra coat should 
be specified for any roof under 5° pitch. 

Of the fibre felts, the self-finished bitu- 
men felt (type 1C) appears the most suit- 
able for built-up roofing since both the 
sanded type (1B) and the saturated type 
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(1A) will absorb moisture more readily 
and give rise to inter-layer blistering. 

The quality of felt used is of course 
important and despite the vagueness of the 
British Standard about bitumen content 
an analyst will by an intelligent calculation 
be able to determine and measure the total 
bitumen content of saturant and coating. 
It is the bitumen which provides the water- 
proofing quality not only to each layer of 
felt but also to the finished article of ‘built- 
up roofing’ because the layers are hot 
bonded with oxidised bitumen. Workman- 
ship is therefore of paramount importance. 
It would be foolish to rely entirely on site 
supervision of a very skilled craft and 
considering the structure of the industry, 
the only way to ensure highest quality 
workmanship appears for the architect to 
nominate a sub-contractor in whom he has 
confidence and who is prepared to stand 
by his work. The most carefully worked 
out detail will fail if the roofing contractor 
does not constantly train his workmen in 
the best practice; if the man on site uses 
chilled bitumen; if he pulls back a roll 
when the bitumen has come to an end; if 
he lays on a wet deck; if he stores his rolls 
of felt in the wet; and so on. 

Correct detailing and specification are of 
course vital, and on all but the most 
straightforward buildings a discussion of 
the sub-structure and the details with an 
experienced sub-contractor or the Advisory 
Board are bound to be useful. In any case, 
if one takes the view that a firm should 
stand by its work it is only fair to discuss 
and agree with them the way the work is 
to be done. 

The three main enemies of felt roofs are 
cockling, blistering and splitting, and first 
class material and workmanship together 
with sensible detailing and specification 
should defeat them. It is a joint operation 
for an architect and a roofing contractor 
who respect and trust each other. 


ANTHONY WILLIAMS [4A] 
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The Architects in Industry Group 


The Architects in Industry Group has 
been set up with the support of the R.I.B.A. 
as a result of the following considerations: 


1. There is great scope for improving the 
standards of architecture in industry and 
commerce. 


2. The annual value of industrial building 
work carried out in the U.K. is second only 
to housing, but it is estimated that archi- 
tects are responsible for only about 50 per 
cent of it. 

3. Salaried architects in industrial and 
commercial firms have previously had no 
machinery available for interchange of 
views or initiation of investigations into 
their special problems. 


Aims. The aims of the Group are as 
follows: 

1. To promote interest in and improvement 
of industrial and commercial architecture 
and to encourage the increased use of 
architects in the design and execution of 
industrial and commercial buildings. 


2. To present the point of view of salaried 
architects in industry and commerce to the 
R.I.B.A., where necessary to sponsor 
investigation of their special problems and 
to provide the R.I.B.A. with data on the 
employment of architects in industry. 

3. To stimulate proper recognition of the 
function of salaried architects employed in 
industry and commerce. 


Note: The Group does not propose to enter 
the field of salary negotiation. 

4. To facilitate the exchange of technical 
and professional information between 
members and allied organisations (such as 
B.R.S., F.B.I., B.S.1., 1.U.A. and R.I.B.A. 
Standing Committees), and to improve the 
quality of the services which architects 
can offer to industry and commerce. 


Membership. The Group will at present be 
limited to Principals, Deputies and Senior 
Architects in positions of responsibility 
employed on a salary basis by industrial 
and commercial firms who will be asked 
to make available to their own architectural 





staffs any information of genera! 


x : r particu 
lar interest to them concerning Group’ 
activities. 

Subscription. The yearly subscription ray 
has been fixed as £1 1s. Od. per member 
funds being needed mainly for postage 
as the R.I.B.A. has generous!y offere 
clerical assistance. (Members 2nd Com. 


mittee members attending meciings ar 
expected to pay their own expenses), 


Constitution of Group. A steering committe 
has been formed which will for the yea; 
1960 direct the Group’s activities and alsc 
act as an admission committee. The names 
of the committee are set out below: 


Mr. Stuart Bentley[F], Chairman ; Miss N. 
Beddington [A], Honorary Secretary; Mr. 
S. Sternfeldt [L], Honorary Treasurer: Mr. 
C. Knight Adams [ZL]; Mr. S. Burn [LZ]; 
Mr. F. S. Eales [A]; Mr. M. J. Hislop [4]; 
Mr. K. Peers [A]; Mr. M. E. Thornely [4]; 
Mr. M. Watson; Mr. E. H. Willison [Z]: 
Mr. M. H. Shepheard [A]. 


This committee will appoint panels (with 
reference to information volunteered in 
application forms) to deal with specific 
items in the current programme and report 
back. 

The R.I.B.A. has offered accommodation 
and meetings will consequently be held at 
the R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, W.1. 


Meetings. The steering committee will meet 
at regular intervals but a full meeting for 
members will at present be held only when 
business justifies a meeting (or at the request 
of members): probably not more frequently 
than quarterly. Members will be circularised 
in respect of the committee activities, 
possibly at intervals of two months. 


Programme. The following subjects have 
been agreed as requiring immediate con- 
sideration and members are asked to 
forward any particular views to the Honor- 
ary Secretary for consideration by the 
appropriate panels: 

1. The architect’s place in the Building 
Industry with particular reference to clause 
5 of the Code of Professional Conduct 
concerning directorships of building firms 
(see JOURNAL, September 1959). 

2. Standard of training for technical 
assistants within the profession (se 
JOURNAL, November 1959). 

3. International Union of Architects, 
Congress London 1961. The Group has 
been invited to submit outline proposition 
4. Collaboration with B.R.S. on prepara 
tion of further ‘Factory Building Studies. 
5. Publicity. By means of publicity in the 
technical press and other means, it 8 
hoped greatly to increase membership 0! 
the Group. 

Members who are interested in the Group 
are invited to communicate with the 
Chairman, Mr. Stuart Bentley [F], For 
Dunlop, Erdington, Birmingham 24. 
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Practice Notes 
Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 


IN PARLIAMENT. Conduct of Planning 
inquiries. Mr. Abse asked the Minister of 


Housing and Local Government and 
Minister for Welsh Affairs whether it was 
with his approval that after the close of 


publicly conducted planning appeals in 
Wales, plenning authorities, without the 
consent of the appellant, were subsequently 
permitted io make private written repre- 
sentation to the inspector of the Minister. 

Mr. Brooke: My inspector makes his 
report to me on the basis of what takes 
place at the public inquiry. But [ cannot 
stop anyone from making representations to 
meat any time. If, after the inquiry, I receive 
representations from one side raising 
afresh point which might be relevant to 
my decision, it is my invariable practice 
io give the other side an opportunity of 
seing and commenting on these repre- 
sentations before I reach a decision. Should 
it seem necessary I would reopen the 
inquiry. 

Mr. Abse also asked the Minister whether 
he would direct his inspectors to exclude 
hearsay evidence in planning appeals and 
conduct such appeals as far as might be 
practicable with an observance of the rules 
of evidence now prevailing in civil courts. 

Mr. Brooke: The object of a planning 
inquiry is to bring out all the information 
necessary to enable me to reach a decision. 
The present procedure is designed to 
achieve this object without unnecessary 
expenditure of time and money by the 
parties. Adoption of the hon. member’s 
proposal would make it difficult for apel- 
lants and other interested persons to 
present their case without incurring the 
expense of legal representation, and might 
lead to the exclusion of useful information 
on purely technical grounds. I would invite 
the hon. member’s attention to the con- 
clusion of the Franks Committee that at 
these inquiries strict rules of evidence were 
not required. (15 December 1959.) 


Costs in Planning Appeals. Mr. Peyton 
asked the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government and Minister for Welsh 
Affairs what changes he contemplated 
in the appeals procedure under the Town 
and Country Planning Acts, with partic- 
ular regard to awards of costs. 

_ Mr. Brooke: My right hon. and noble 
Inend the Lord Chancellor, with whom I 
have been in consultation on this question 
of costs, intends to refer it to the Council 
on Tribunals. (15 December 1959.) 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (General 
Powers) ACT, 1959 

This Act contains provisions which may 
be of interest to members. 


Movable Dwellings. As from 1 October 
1960, land occupied in a borough as a site 
for movable dwellings must have a licence 
from the borough council, and without 
such a licence a person may not erect or 
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maintain such a dwelling on land occupied 
by that person. A licence may be granted 
for a period not exceeding three years with 
conditions as to the number and classes of 
such dwellings, the space between them, 
water supply, fire protection, arrangements 
as to sanitary conditions and prevention 
of nuisance from noise. Where the borough 
council propose to grant a licence, notice 
has to be given in the local press and on 
the land. The borough council is to con- 
sider representations made by the county 
council and other persons. 

A licence cannot be refused where a 
planning permission has been granted for 
such dwellings, but there is power to 
impose conditions. An applicant who is 
refused a licence or objects to a condition 
attached to it, may appeal to a court of 
summary jurisdiction. The fine for con- 
travening the Act is an amount not exceed- 
ing £10 and a daily fine not exceeding £5. 
(Section 22.) 

A movable dwelling in the curtilage of 
a house and used for habitation by the 
occupier of the house or a member of his 
household, a dwelling for seasonal use by 
persons employed in work on agricultural 
land and on fair grounds are exempt from 
the provisions of Section 22. (Section 23.) 


Refuse storage accommodation. On or after 
1 April 1960, refuse storage accommoda- 
tion approved by the borough council must 
be provided in the erection or rebuilding 
of a building, altering or adapting a build- 
ing for use for human habitation, dividing 
a building into flats, changing the use or 
occupation of a building or altering a 
building so that the refuse storage accom- 
modation becomes insufficient or unsuit- 
able. Satisfactory means of access to a 
street must be provided. 

If the borough council refuse approval 
or give approval subject to modifications 
or conditions, any person may appeal to 
a court of summary jurisdiction. (Section 
24.) Nothing in Section 24 can authorise 
or require work in contravention of the 
London Building Acts, 1930 to 1939, or 
planning control, or contravention of a 
bye-law made under Section 84 (2) or 
107 (1) or the Public Health (London) Act 
1936. These provisions under Section 27 
are construed as if contained in Part 3 of 
the Act of 1936. 


Parking Places. A borough council under 
Section 32 may provide and maintain at 
parking places provided by them, build- 
ings, facilities and apparatus for the storage 
and sale of petrol and lubricants and the 
supply of air and water for vehicles. The 
council themselves may not sell petrol] or 
lubricants, but the Section does not 
authorise contravention of the London 
Building Acts, 1930 to 1939, planning 
control or provisions as to petrol filling 
stations in the L.C.C. (General Powers) 
Act 1933, and storage of petrol in the 
Petroleum Act of 1928. 


Sanitary conveniences in Inns and Refresh- 
ment Houses. A borough council under 
Section 25 may require the owner or 


occupier of any inn, refreshment house or 
place of public entertainment to provide 
and maintain in a suitable position such 
number of sanitary conveniences as may 
be reasonable for the use of persons fre- 
quenting the premises. Appeals against a 
notice are made under Section 286 of the 
Public Health (London) Act 1936 and 
‘sanitary convenience’ is defined in Section 
304 of the 1936 Act. 


NATIONAL JOINT COUNCIL FOR 
THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 

National Working Rule. 3A (e) (ii) Height 
money. As from 4 January 1960, the 
Council have decided that ‘exposed work’ 
on a building or a section of a building 
above the following heights shall be paid 
as an extra to the workman’s wages: 


per hour extra 
Above 125 ft. and up to 175 ft. 1d. 
Above 175 ft. and up to 200 ft. 2d. 
Above 200 ft. 3d. 


All heights are to be calculated from 
ground level. 

‘Exposed work’ means work carried out 
on a building or a section of a building 
above the heights specified, and where 
there is no outside cladding or other form 
of protection from weather conditions. 
This section of the Rule does not apply 
to ‘Detached Work’ which is Rule 3A (e) (i), 
nor to the operation of Tower Cranes. 


LAW CASE 

Deviation from normal professional practice. 
In a Scottish case in 1955 the Court stated 
that to establish liability by a doctor where 
deviation from normal practice is alleged 
three facts require to be established. First 
of all it must be proved that there is a usual 
and normal practice; secondly, it must be 
proved that the defendant has not adopted 
the practice, and thirdly (and this is of 
crucial importance) it must be established 
that the course the doctor adopted is one 
which no professional man of ordinary 
skill would have taken if he had been acting 
with ordinary care. 

These words were considered recently in 
the English Courts, where the plaintiff 
alleged that the defendant, a general 
practitioner, had been guilty of negligence 
as a doctor in failing to communicate 
directly by telephone or letter with a man’s 
own doctor after he (the defendant) had 
dealt with the man(the plaintiff’s husband) 
in an emergency. The Court gave judgment 
in favour of the plaintiff, but the Court of 
Appeal, by a majority, allowed an appeal 
against this decision. Two distinguished 
witnesses, one of whom was an experienced 
general practitioner, had said in evidence 
that they regarded the conduct of the 
defendant as being in every respect reason- 
able in the circumstances and Lord 
Justice Romer said that he knew of no 
case in which a medical man had been 
found to be guilty of negligence when 
eminent members of his own profession 
had expressed on oath their approval of 
what had he done.(THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL, 
27 November 1959.) (Note: This case is 
referred to as it may be that the principle 
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there decided would apply to other pro- 
fessions.) 


NATIONAL BUILDINGS RECORD: The 
report of the Record for the year 1958-59 
has now been published. 

The aims of the Record are to compile 
a complete record of architecture in England 
and Wales by means of photographs and 
measured drawings, to maintain a Library 
in which the records are available to the 
public for consultation and study, to supply 
to applicants copies of photographs where 
the negatives are available and to maintain 
an index of architectural records. 

The Library contains over 500,000 items 
and is arranged topographically on the 
open-shelf system. 

There are over 325,000 negatives avail- 
able for copies of photographs. 

The death is recorded with much regret 
of Mr. W.N. Ansell, C.B.E., Past President 
R.I.B.A., F.S.A., who was for many years 
Vice-President. The death of Mr. H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel, C.B.E., Past President 
R.I.B.A., is also recorded with deep 
regret. He was a member of the Council. 

The Income and Expenditure Account 
shows a satisfactory year with an increased 
use of the Record from the previous year. 

Communications should be addressed to 
the Director, National Buildings Record, 
31 Chester Terrace, London, N.W.1. 
(Welbeck 0619). 


PLANNING APPEAL DECISION 


Caravans in garden of bungalow held to be 
‘incidental to the enjoyment of the dwelling- 
house.” An appellant with 12 children 
ranging from 20 years to three weeks who 
recently appealed against the refusal of the 
Guildford R.D.C. to grant planning per- 
mission for the retention of two caravans 
on land at the rear of Torquay Cottage, 
Old Woking Road, Send, has had his 
appeal allowed by the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government. 

The appellant stated that his bungalow 
(Torquay Cottage) had only two bedrooms, 
one of which was occupied by himself, wife 
and baby, the other by four of the younger 
children. The caravans were used as sleep- 
ing accommodation by the other children. 
It was submitted on his behalf that the 
caravans were essential, and if permission 
for them were withheld he would have to 
apply to the local authority to be housed, 
since he could not afford to buy a larger 
house. His bungalow effectively screened 
the caravans from the road. 

On behalf of the Council, it was stated 
that the local planning authority were 
opposed to the establishment for permanent 
Or semi-permanent occupation of sub- 
standard dwellings, such as shacks and 
caravans, particularly where they were on 
scattered sites and were liable to increase 
the local housing demand. They had there- 
fore resolved that no new sites should be 
approved for residential caravans, except 
strictly controlled camps for regrouping 
badly sited caravans and accommodation 
required on agricultural grounds for short 
periods. 
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If the two caravans in question were 
allowed to remain, there would be a danger 
that other families who had insufficient 
sleeping accommodation would be encour- 
aged to follow the present appellant’s 
example. The question whether the use of 
the caravans was incidental to the enjoy- 
ment of the dwelling-house was one on 
which there was some doubt. 

The Minister states that while he had no 
jurisdiction to determine whether or not the 
use falls within the scope of Section 12 (2) 
(d) of the Act of 1947 (which provides that 
the use of any building or other land within 
the curtilage of a dwelling-house for any 
purpose incidental to the enjoyment of 
the dwelling-house as such shall not be 
deemed to involve development of the land 
for the purposes of the Act), he feels bound 
to take into account, in deciding whether 
or not to allow the appeal, the fact that the 
caravans are used as sleeping accommo- 
dation by members of the appellant’s 
family. It is clear from the evidence that 
not all of his children can sleep in the 
bungalow and that additional accommo- 
dation must be provided for them some- 
where. The Minister thinks that the 
stationing of two caravans in the garden 
for this purpose is incidental to the enjoy- 
ment of the dwelling-house as such and 
that, in the circumstances, he would not 
be justified in refusing permission. He has 
accordingly decided to allow the appeal 
and to grant permission for the retention 
of the two caravans. (THE ESTATES GAZETTE, 
12 December 1959.) 





Correspondence 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
The Editor, R.I.B.A. Journal 


Dear Sir,—Messrs. C. G. Percy and E. B. 
Redfern (JOURNAL, December 1959) are 
not the only members to read the proposals 
of the Committee on Architectural Educa- 
tion with deep misgivings. 

When the proposed educational apart- 
heid has denied membership of the 
Institute to all but University graduates 
the people practising architecture will 
inevitably be divided into ‘architects’ from 
the Universities, and ‘building technicians’ 
or ‘building designers’ from the Technical 
Colleges and Colleges of Art, for surely no 
one can be so naive as to believe that the 
legal barring of a man from the title 
‘architect? and from membership of the 
Institute will stop him practising on his 
own account? 

The result will be that a very large pro- 
portion of future private architectural work 
will be executed by men unable to legally 
entitle themselves as architects, and not 
subject to the Code of Professional Con- 
duct, Scale of Professional Charges, or any 
other control. 

A significant straw in the wind showing 
the way things are likely to go on the 
salaried side when the new Technical 





Colleges get into their stride, was th: 
contribution of a top executive in the stee 
industry to a recent East Mid!.nds cop, 
ference on further education, ‘hat unle 


the professional institutions make thei 
examinations and membershi;: open 4, 
candidates from the Technica College; 


industry would combine with the Technic: 
Colleges to ‘topple the professional inst 
tutions off their high pedestals’ by recog 
nising Technical College qualifications 2 
of equal status. 

While this was obviously directed at th 
professions associated with the steel jr 
dustry, there is a clear warning behin 
these words of which it would be wise t 
take note. Local authorities and othe 
very large employers of salaried staffs coyl 
very easily be substituted for ‘industry’ ; 
the proposals of the Committee come t 
pass. 

The organising of suitable examination; 
within the aegis of the Institute, and the 
creation of an appropriate class or classes 
of membership would easily and effectively 
provide the desired alternative qualification 
in a way which could strengthen the unity 
of the profession and the influence of the 
Institute, which will be very far from the 
case if the present proposals are put into 
effect. 

Yours sincerely, 
L. A. HENDRY [4 


Dear Sir,—There is a feeling becoming 
more general that the R.I.B.A. Council 
are pushing ahead with almost indecent 
haste, the recommendations of the Oxford 
Conference on Architectural Education, 
before the rank and file has had time to 
digest the serious effect these proposals may 
have on the profession. 

How can the proposal for the technician 
and technologist be considered realistic, as 
without some knowledge of design the 
wishes of the designer cannot be properly 
interpreted through the working drawings, 
detailing, etc.? A good assistant (all cannot 
be principals) is not a machine and must 
be one of the team, he must visit the site in 
order that the full benefit of his services are 
given to the jobs and in consequence must 
have the authority of the architect. 

The rarefied atmosphere of the training 
at some of the Schools is hardly likely to 
produce the men to handle the smaller jobs, 
which in many instances are the mainstay 
of the small and medium size offices, this 
work will in all probability be lost to the 
‘architect’ of the future in a ‘take-over’ bid 
by the technician. The larger jobs ma) 
similarly vanish in the ‘all-in’ service. 

If the R.I.B.A. is not to lose its influence 
further serious thought must be given to 
these proposals; it is agreed that today the 
standard of entry is too low for the com 
plex responsibilities of an architect and it 
may be that two ‘A’ levels is too high. A 
higher standard of examination is desirable 
which must be competed for by all, the 
profession will benefit from member 
undergoing different types of training 
office, part-time or full time, there is room 
for all and each will find his level. 

The profession should be fully consulted 
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through the Allied Societies in a recognised 
democrat: c procedure before any further 
drastic cl anges are implemented. 
Yours faithfully, 

W. R. HAZLEWOOD [4] 

JOHN B. TUNSTILL [A] 
Dear Sir.—I have read with interest the 
letters by Mr. Percy and Mr. Redfern 
which you published in December, and 
that of Mr. Miller in the current issue of 
the JOURNAL. All these letters seem to me 


to contain misunderstandings, and I hope 
that | may be allowed to make some 
clarifications and to explain just what the 
Council has and has not decided in con- 
nection with this report. 

First, the Council as long ago as May 
1958 approved in principle the idea of 
raising the standard of entry to a two ‘A’ 
level, and, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Architectural Education, it made 
its decision to take this action in March 
1959. Both the preliminary proposal and 
the decision were widely publicised. The 
decision is not, of course, an implied 
criticism of an earlier standard. It is simply 
a recognition of the change that has taken 
place in the education of the schoolboy 
and the higher standard that is now being 
reached at the school leaving stage. In the 
20s, only 25,000 boys of 17 were still at 
school. By 1957, there were 45,000 boys 
leaving school with two ‘A’ levels, and in 
the mid °60s this figure will be more than 
doubled. If the profession is to look for 
the same quality of boy that it intended 
to secure by the standard of entry in the 
20s, it must now clearly consider those 
boys who leave school with two ‘A’ levels. 
Before taking decisions the Board and the 
Council gave the fullest consideration to 
this matter and to the standard of entry 
now demanded by other professions, and 
to the remarkable increase which is at 
present taking place in the size of our 
profession. The Board was also well aware 
of one or two consequential matters, which 
I will deal with briefly: 


(a) Of course the two ‘A’ level in itself is 
no guarantee of architectural ability. 
Neither were the five subjects at ‘O” level. 
Those who have any influence in selecting 
entrants to the profession will still do what 
they have always done, they will look for 
interest and abilities which suggest some 
potential talent. 


(b) The view that there would be a reduc- 
tion in the numbers of students qualifying 
by the R.I.B.A. external examinations by 
part-time and evening courses is an expres- 
sion of opinion by the Oxford Committee. 
If students with two ‘A’ levels still prefer 
this method of entry, the external examina- 
tions will continue. 


(c) But the Board (and not just the Oxford 
Committee) is opposed to part-time train- 
ing. It is well aware of the difficulties of 
this form of training, of the inordinate 
time taken to qualify, and of the heavy 
percentage of failures in the external 
examinations. The Board has for some 
lime now encouraged, in the place of this 
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training, sandwich courses in which periods 
in an office alternate with periods in a 
school. It is highly desirable that systems 
of education should vary in these and 
other respects (that is what the Committee’s 
report says), and it would be interesting 
to see a development in a school such as 
that suggested in the final paragraph of 
Mr. Miller’s letter. 


(d) It is simply not true to say that the 
profession will be deprived of 10,000 
unqualified assistants (embryo architects). 
Before any conclusions of this kind can 
be drawn the figure must be broken down 
into the number of bona fide students now 
and in the future: the amount of time they 
spend in an office before qualification both 
now and in the future: the number of 
unqualified people in this total figure who 
have remained on the Register for more 
than ten years, etc. etc. 


The second main point of clarification 
is that neither the Board nor the Committee 
have taken any decisions on the training 
of assistants and on the technician and 
technology category. They have set up a 
Committee to put forward proposals. I 
would add that this is another matter 
which has had long consideration. The 
Board had the benefit of the views of some 
20 Allied Societies on the training of a 
draughtsman category as early as the 
beginning of 1958. Since that time a con- 
siderable amount of evidence both for and 
against the Oxford Committee’s report is 
available. The new Committee which is 
now set up will have this information at 
its disposal, and will no doubt also take 
into account the views of your correspon- 
dents. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. H. BEATY-POWNALL [F], 
Chairman, Board of Architectural Education 


PERCEPTION AND 
CO-ORDINATION 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Derek Goad asks if the 
4-in. module has a relation to human scale. 
It is the width of a man’s hand used for 
measuring the height of horses. Three 
hands equal one foot, a unit of measurement 
whose human relationship is obvious from 
its name. 
Yours faithfully, 
MARK HARTLAND THOMAS [F] 


MODULAR 


Dear Sir,—The article by Christopher 
Alexander in the October issue of the 
JOURNAL is very interesting, and because 
it is also vitally topical I feel bound to write 
in criticism of some of its basic assump- 
tions. He claims that belief in the value of 
the Golden Section, for instance, has 
hitherto been based on ‘bad’ mystical 
reasoning, but that this can now be replaced 
by ‘good’ scientific reasoning. Whilst I 
agree that much of his thesis is valid and 
much needed, I think it should be considered 
as complementing, rather than replacing 
the older, mystically-inclined beliefs. 

On the nature of the Golden Section 
Mr. Alexander asserts that this provides no 


better order than countless other systems, 
which are only less well-known because no 
attempt has been made to mysticise them. 
This view is mistaken, I think, on two 
counts. Firstly, reputations such as that of 
the Golden Section do not emerge fortui- 
tously, for by its very mathematical nature 
it is only appreciated at all by people of 
some perception. Secondly, the Golden 
Section does differ from other ratios in that 
its geometric capabilities in three dimen- 
sions have greater dynamic significance than 
most other ratios, in both quantity and 
quality (the icosahedron is more interesting 
than the cube). The field of application of 
the Golden Section is wider than that of 
other ratios. 

On the part played by visual order in a 
beautiful building, Mr. Alexander contends 
that this is less important than such other 
items as structure, materials and space 
enclosed. I disagree; is it the structure or 
materials of Greek and Gothic buildings 
that have made them objects of study and 
emulation throughout history ? Their struc- 
ture and materials are certainly beautiful in 
themselves, but what has lifted them clear 
into eternity is the inspired and inspiring 
order conferred on these elements, and the 
space made significant by that order. 

Next it is concluded that ‘order’ satisfies 
and pleases only the lazy brain, and, 
conversely, that business ‘keeps it happy’. 
Both these are partially true, though 
satisfying a lazy brain is a sensual and ephe- 
meral pleasure whose production is hardly 
a worthy major aim of great artistic 
talent. Many post-war neo-Georgian office 
blocks in London are well ordered, and 
visually restful to the point of boredom, but 
who is inspired by them? I accept Mr. 
Alexander’s interpretation of the gestalt 
theory as far as it goes, but it is scientific 
(answers the question ‘how’, but not 
‘why?’); he stops short of its really 
important implications—namely that the 
perceived object, if beautifully formed, 
bears the same stamp of original creation 
as does the observer, and it is the inspira- 
tional thrill of recognition, the feeling of 
sympathetic unity that is really at the root 
of what we call beauty. This is a spiritual 
experience, and I suggest that Mr. Alexander 
does not recognise spirit in anything. 

On the visual similarity of the | : 1-66 
and the ¢ rectangle Mr. Alexander misses 
two vital points, which are that the ¢ 
rectangle is both more easily constructed, 
and has more exciting progressive possi- 
bilities, and is thus more useful as a begetter 
of unity in a work of art, beyond the 
intrinsic ability to please, which it shares 
with the 1 : 1-66. 

Next we come to the most astounding 
piece of muddled perception, when Mr. 
Alexander asserts that the geometrical 
patterns inherent in nature ‘are not the 
result of nature striving for some high 
ideal’. Whoever thought they were? I 
would suggest that the particular qualities 
that distinguish natural growth are in them- 
selves part of the highest ideal in existence. 
To say that ‘all these patterns are governed 
by the way in which they have been made’ 
is a magnificent truism, and still altogether 
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avoids the question as to w/y the patterns 
are made as they are, and why some of 
nature’s beautiful objects should be grown 
in these particular patterns, which can also 
lend significance and inspired unity to 
man-made structures. 

Nature being auto-creative doesn’t ‘use’ 
mathematics to achieve an aim, but if we 
discover a mathematical basis for some 
natural forms this may help to explain, 
not why they are the form they are, but 
why that form pleases us. Further, if we use 
a similar principle, being able to ‘aim’ at 
something, we might have a chance of 
‘creating’ beauty (or ‘discovering’ beauty 
as we ‘create’—we cannot create, but only 
discover), we piece things together and 
produce beauty—but it is only ‘secondary’ 
creation—primary creation made _ the 
original elements of our ‘creation’. 

Elaborating his argument, he discusses 
a set of related rods, and concludes that 
the fact of inter-relationship and all it 
implies physically will ‘contribute to the 
well-being of the lazy perceptual mechan- 
isms. That is as much as we can say’. 
Here again I beg to differ. We can say 
more—viz. that the facts he mentions 
(inter-relationship, etc.) are more likely to 
contribute to the possibility of the objects 
being able to inspire an observer than if 
the object was constructed of unrelated 
parts, i.e. a work of art might emerge, 
capable of more than producing ‘well-being 
in lazy minds’. 

Finally, Mr. Alexander comes to modular 
co-ordination, rightly attributing its raison 
d’étre to economics. By implication (from 
his earlier conclusions) we may assume that 
the order conferred by the HCF of a 4-in. 
module is conducive to the production of 
good architecture. By the further incorpora- 
tion of some purely theoretical and aesthetic 
system of dynamic proportion (such as ¢) 
the possibility is increased. But when all is 
said and done, these tools can still be used 
to create monotonous building (were their 
temples monotonous to the Greeks?) or, 
in the hands of an artist, a work of art. 
With due respect to Mr. Alexander (and 
scientific investigation is always necessary) 
I suggest that art always was, is still, and 
always will be a mystical business. When 
we fully understand how to produce it we 
shall have arrived at a condition in which 
we shall no longer need to. 

Yours faithfully, 
DAVID L. SAWTELL [4] 


SMALL HOUSE PLANS 


Dear Sir,—The letter of Mr. P. N. Dean 
published in the November issue of the 
JOURNAL concludes its first paragraph as 
follows: ‘. . . the new book of Small House 


Plans sponsored by the Ideal Home 
Magazine and the R.1.B.A.,.. . have made 
me arrive at the conclusion that the 


assessors and the publishers are both 
sadly out of touch with the public taste...’ 

I feel that many architects who have seen 
this book of plans will not only heartily 
agree with Mr. Dean’s criticism, but will go 
much further, as they consider that the 
R.I.B.A., in sponsoring the production of 
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cheap plans of small houses has created 
a blunder of the first magnitude and which 
has already been described as ‘selling the 
pass’ by many of the younger school of 
architects whose livelihood depends so much 
on work of this kind. 

It is readily apparent that there is no 
reason whatsoever why a builder or anyone 
else cannot use one of these drawings— 
slightly altered to avoid copyright—any 
number of times and sell the houses as 
architect-designed. 

Also, in the bona fide cases if a fault 
develops in the building that can be attri- 
butable to the drawings, the architect who 
prepared the drawing may have to face a 
claim for damages from the builder or 
building owner. 

In addition to the above, the fact is 
disclosed that the R.I.B.A., by sponsoring 
the sale of these cheap plans, seems to have 
forgotten that much of the success of a 
building lies in the selection of materials 
and finishes, also in the supervision of 
craftsmanship, and by this procedure the 
building may be deprived of these. 

Thus in addition to their providing a 
strong chance of lowering the standards 
of design and craftsmanship, they are 
depriving many of the younger school of 
architects of work. 

On the other hand, by pursuing a really 
positive policy of influencing the many 
building societies in favour of architect- 
designed houses, they would be providing 
work for architects, who would act in their 
full capacity of designing and supervising 
the buildings, and which would thereby 
raise the standard of design, to say nothing 
of improving the security of the societies 
and also the investors. 

There are nearly 750 building societies, 
controlling over 3,000 million pounds’ 
worth of buildings, so the target is a big one. 

Yours sincerely, 
SIDNEY LOWETH [F] 


Dear Sir,—The time has come when I feel 
duty bound to correct a few misconcept- 
ions which have appeared in the press 
and elsewhere concerning the Small House 
Scheme. 

Firstly, the complaint made _ to 
A.R.C.U.K. that I ‘advertised’ on Tele- 
vision when I spoke—or tried to speak— 
on a Panorama Programme in favour of 
the Small House Scheme. I should have 
thought that my unrehearsed performance, 
falling so far short of being proof against 
the wiles of an experienced lady broad- 
caster who appeared unable or unwilling 
to distinguish between an architect and an 
estate agent, could scarcely be termed 
‘self-advertisement’. Indeed, one of my 
dearest friends wired me after the broad- 
cast (which followed the Eisenhower- 
Macmillan talk) the simple if devastating 
message ‘I like Ike’. 

True, there followed some less unflat- 
tering comments. A letter from a group of 
business men in the Midlands asked me to 
recommend an architect for their new golf 
club, since they felt that here too was a 
domestic problem to be solved. Their 
request was forwarded to the R.I.B.A. 


who thanked me on the same day that 


A.R.C.U.K. considered the mplaint 
against me. 

Another gratifying incident was to learn 
just after the T.V. ‘incident’, that a well. 
known builder had commissione one of 
the winners to produce special designs for 
several hundred new houses to erected 
on a new estate. Surely this is the answer 
to those who thought the scheme would 
take bread from the mouths of architects. 

I must confess however that I am 


becoming a little confused about this 
matter of advertising. 


Two years ago I began to write under 
two pseudonyms for two Sunday news- 
papers. I discussed architects’ domestic 


work and endeavoured to show 
and the why. 

So many kindly architect-colleagues have 
written to A.R.C.U.K. (as well as the 
editors) complaining that there is no such 
architect on the Jist of Registered archi- 
tects, that A.R.C.U.K. and the editors 
have a special form for replying. This 
relieves me of having to explain to assistant 
editors that architects are not really 
peculiar but are really quite lovable people 
when you get to know them. 

So far as attacks on the Small House 
Scheme are concerned, is it not time some- 
one spoke out aloud what so many have 
been whispering—simply that a proportion 
of those who fear the scheme have them- 
selves sinned against the practice of honest 
architecture. When they have been asked 
to design a small house—or even an 
estate—it has not been unknown for an 
assistant to be instructed to refurbish a 
stock design enlivened with the latest 
gimmicks culled from the more advanced 
technical journals. 

It is true that the Small House Scheme 
may adversely affect such practices—I 
sincerely hope it does—but what so many 
opponents have overlooked is the way in 
which architects and architecture has 
tended at last to become news in the past 
year or so. At last some members of the 
public know what an architect does, and, 
who knows, we may even arrive at a stage 
where Domestic Drawing Office 12, or 
Padded Studio 11 takes its place as a 
sister-programme to Emergency Ward 10. 

There are even whispers that the excel- 
lent work of such indefatigable and loyal 
servants of the Institute as Monica 
Bromley who have to hide their essential 
toughness behind a meek and mild exterior 
of lavender and rose water in an effort to 
resist reactionary opposition to progress, 
will be reinforced by a P.R.O. whose 
duties they have themselves taken on In 
the past. This is indeed good news, if it is 
true, because for a long time the R.I.B.A. 
Council has given the impression that 1t 
was still attempting to protect to a fanatical 
degree a professional dignity which students 
of our strange history will agree never 
really existed outside the walls of the short- 
lived esoteric Architects’ Club of 1791. — 

And now a word about last month's 
criticism by Mr. Dean of the book of plans. 
His criticism appeared on page 26 of the 
JOURNAL. On page 27 was an R.I.B.A. 
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‘Further, all 
reminded that discussion or correspondence 
in the public or professional press which 
tends to criticism or disparagement of an 
assessor or award may prejudice architects 
and the whole competition system in the 


notice: 


opinion the public and is therefore 
highly unclesirable.’ 

Ye gods! For over a century and a 
quarter assessors have been fair game for 
the rest of the profession, and have enjoyed 
the exercise as much as anyone else. In 
fact the very diversity of the attacks made 
upon them has resulted in one critic 
answering another’s diametrically opposed 
challenge. | can only think this decision 
was taken after a particularly bad lunch, 
and I congratulate you, our editor, on 
having ignored it. 

| was tempted to ask whether the Old 
Men of Portland Place are losing their 
sense of perspective—until I re-read Mr. 
Dean’s letter telling us the assessors have 
failed because they have been true to 
themselves. A young man, qualified in 
1955, has so little faith that he urges us 
to throw up our ideals and our attempt to 
lead the public along the way we think it 
ought to go because that public is not ready 
for ‘contemporary thought’. What a philo- 
sophy of defeatism! What materialism! 

Am I to infer that the profession must 
look to the old codgers like me to raise 
the banner of revolution? 

If | thought a couple of thousand honest 
old men over the age of fifty would vote 
for this half-centenarian, I’d stand for the 
Council immediately. Apart from the fact 
that I'd have a lot of angry fun, I might 
even want to know the answer to a question 
or two. 

Yours sincerely, 
ERIC AMBROSE [F] 


Dear Sir,—Criticising the Small House 
Design Competition Scheme in a letter 
published in your November issue, Mr. 
P. N. Dean wrote: ‘The layman is not yet 
ready for such advanced designs and his 
natural reaction will be “‘if this is what I 
shall get if I go to an architect, then Ill 
get my builder to run up a plan”. 

‘That portion of the profession dealing 
with the design of private houses would do 
well to remember that for the most part 
they are dealing with a conservative public 
whose idea of domestic architecture is 
something solidly traditional, and the client 
who is prepared to venture boldly into con- 
temporary design is the exception rather 
than the rule’. 

May I say, first, that the public response 
so far to the Award designs refutes Mr. 
Dean’s contention; secondly, that much of 
such criticism as has been levelled against 
= designs takes the very opposite view to 

is. 

I quote from a letter sent to me by a 
British official working in Paris who found 
The Book of Small House Plans ‘interest- 
ing—but quite useless for my purposes’. 
From scanning the Award designs he con- 
cludes that ‘British architects are at least 
twenty years behind the times. . . . To 
build a house for my retirement in England 
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I shall have to look for an architect who is 
thinking in terms of 1980, not 1940— 
which seems to me the outlook of your 
prize-winners’. 
Yours faithfully, 
HAIG GUDENIAN 
Editor, Ideal Home Magazine. 


LONDON BUILDING ACT AND 
PARTY WALLS 


Dear Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Gill 
draws attention to the confusing state of 
the law relative to easements of light and 
in these days of tall buildings the matter is 
indeed of considerable importance. 

The following extract from the judgment 
in one of the cases referred to (Selby v. 
Whitbread and Co. (1917) 1. K B. 736 at 
page 752) should be emphasised: ‘The 
London Building Act dealt in a striking 
and exhaustive fashion with the respective 
rights of owners within the statutory area 
whose land or buildings adjoined. An 
examination of the code at once shows 
that common law rights are dealt with in 
a revolutionary manner. The two sets of 
rights, namely, the rights at common law 
and the rights under the Act of 1894 
(which followed the Act of 1855) are quite 
inconsistent with one another. The plain- 
tiffs’ common law rights are subject to the 
defendants’ statutory rights. A new set of 
respective obligations has been introduced. 
The common law was seen to be insufficient 
for the adjustment of modern complex 
conditions. Hence I think that the Act of 
1894 is not an addition to but in substitution 
for the common law with respect to matters 
which fall within the Act. It is a governing 
and exhaustive code, and the common law 
is by implication repealed.’ 

Easements of light were not one of the 
matters dealt with by the Act and in 
respect of them the common law was not 
repealed. This is made even more certain 
by Section 54 of the London Building Act 
1939 which expressly provides that: ‘No- 
thing in this part of the Act (Part V1) shall 
authorise any interference with any ease- 
ment of light or other easement in or 
relating to a party wall or prejudicially 
affect the right of any person to preserve 
any right or connection with a party wall 
which is demolished or rebuilt and to take 
any necessary steps for that purpose.’ 

In Crofts v. Haldane ( (1867) L.R. 2 
Q.B. 194) Blackburn, J. referred to the 
Metropolitan Building Act 1855 as fol- 
lows: ‘There is a series of enactments in 
part iii of the act which do, for obviously 
good reasons, enable the building owner to 
deal with party structures in a way in 
which he would have no right at common 
law; but there is not one word in them to 
indicate an intention that he shall be at 
liberty to raise a wall so as to interfere 
with a neighbour’s right to light any more 
than there is to take his land.’ And Lush, J.: 
‘There was no intention to interfere with 
rights such as easements of adjoining pro- 
prietors,’ and Cockburn, J. to the same 
effect. 

If as is the case, the Acts do not allow 
of interference with easements of light in 


party walls, a fortiori still less do they 
effect ancient lights in walls other than 
party walls, the common law alone will 
apply. 
Yours faithfully, 
SPENCER C. RODGERS [L]} 


THE ARCHITECT AND THE CHURCH 


Dear Sir,—May I make use of your 
columns to announce that a Conference 
is to be held in Central London, com- 
mencing Friday evening 4 March and exten- 
ding through Saturday 5 March, on the 
subject ‘The Architect and the Church’. 

This is a follow up to that held under the 
auspices of the World Council of Churches 
at Geneva in May 1959, the issued State- 
ment of which was published in your 
columns. Mr. Edward D. Mills, C.B.E. [F], 
will be in the chair. 

I shall be only too pleased to forward 
details to anyone interested, if they would 
care to contact me. 

Yours faithfully, 
STANLEY G. COOK [4] 
Hon. Conference Secretary 
248 Kent House Road, Beckenham. Kent 
(Sydenham 3437) 


} 
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Book Reviews 


Hawksmoor, by Kerry Downes. 11 in. 
Xvii + 296 pp. illus. +96 plates. Zwemmer, 
1959. £6 6s. 


Hawksmoor has certainly had to wait a 
very long time for a serious critical study. 
While books on Wren have poured from 
the presses, Hawksmoor has remained 
neglected, although his importance as the 
linchpin of English Baroque has long been 
recognised. Mr. Downes’s work is therefore 
sure of a warm welcome, particularly as he 
got all the dates right—no mean feat where 
Hawksmoor is concerned—has provided 
clear and adequate references and also 
catalogues all Hawksmoor’s letters and all 
his buildings and drawings. 

Any study of Hawksmoor must face two 
main problems: his relation to Wren and his 
relation to Vanbrugh. Mr. Downes is clear 
and cogent on the Hawksmoor-Vanbrugh 
partnership and gives each his due place in 
that fruitful alliance. His treatment of 
Wren and the emergence of the High 
Baroque style is, however, not so happy. 
The early Wren, the Wren of Chelsea and 
Winchester and most of the City churches 
seems to be an empirical, rational, scientific 
architect, sometimes rather provincial, 
often rather incoherent, a creator of works 
lacking in fancy and the strongest emotional 
impact. In spite of this, at least two major 
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designs of the end of the 17th century, the 
first design for Hampton Court and the 
great design for Whitehall are strong, 
confident Baroque works, full of move- 
ment, utterly coherent and making the 
strongest assault on the emotions. What 
had happened? Had Wren had a sudden 
Damascus-like vision or was another hand 
at work ? These two designs are so much in 
harmony with the later work of Hawksmoor 
and Vanbrugh that some explanation is 
called for. We look to Mr. Downes for one. 
Alas, we look in vain. 

Mr. Downes agrees that Wren was an 
architect devoid of fancy, but he insists that 
he was wholly responsible for the Hampton 
Court and Whitehall designs. He seems 
unready to admit that any problem exists. 
But can he really think that these designs 
are devoid of fancy? No doubt the balance 
of probability is that they are by Wren, but, 
if so, some consideration of the revolution 
in his style is surely essential and some 
revision of the view that he was an unemo- 
tive, scientific empiricist. A proper investi- 
gation of this problem would, it seems to me, 
have been worth the whole of the lengthy 
art-historical chapter, placing Hawksmoor 
in ‘the situation of his time’, interesting as 
this may be. 

As to Hawksmoor’s actual buildings and 
projects, Mr. Downes has collected much 
of the material and has set it out in a clear 
manner. This is particularly useful for the 
superb University designs which have never 
been properly described before and which 
represent a vital part of Hawksmoor’s 
output, even though few of them ever came 
to anything. Mr. Downes is, however, 
rather chary of description and evaluation 
and seldom gets far in explaining the real 
nature of the buildings he deals with. He 
has not Sir John Summerson’s gift of making 
a building come alive in a phrase; Hawks- 
moor’s sombre masterpieces tend to subside 
beneath a slow volley of dependent 
clauses. 

Here lies, of course, the main criticism 
of the book. It lacks stylistic grace and is 
often dull. But this is not the only respect 
in which the work is inadequate. Nothing 
at all is said about the building of Castle 
Howard or Blenheim. Mr. Downes is 
content to refer his readers to the works 
of Mr. Whistler and Mr. Green. He does 
not even mention that the west wing of 
Castle Howard was built by Sir Thomas 
Robinson. It is clearly not his fault, though 
it does seem a little surprising, that he has 
nothing new to say, but it is surely deplor- 
able that so expensive a book should be so 
incomplete. Again, the biographical section 
is sketchy in the extreme. Admittedly the 
material is scanty, but not so scanty as all 
that; even Hawksmoor’s wife does not 
secure a mention. The plausible theory that 
Hawksmoor was born in 1666 rather than 
1661 is not considered at all; Mr. Downes 
unfortunately fails to give an authority for 
his statement—clearly crucial in this context 
—that Hawksmoor was Deputy Surveyor 
at Chelsea Hospital ‘in 1682-83’. There 
also seems to be some evidence that the 
coolness between Hawksmoor and James 
was not merely a product of the imagina- 
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tion of the editor of the Wren Society 
volumes. Mr. Downes’s whole assessment of 
Hawksmoor as a man is extremely tentative 
and he appears to regard his most bitter 
complaints of the world’s treatment as 
examples of his ‘sardonic humour’. The 
darker side of Hawksmoor’s character is 
hardly touched on and no strong impression 
is left of the sort of man he was. 

Of course, there are a good many facts, 
even if no startling discoveries, and the 
pictures are admirable. But Hawksmoor 
deserves more than this; he is incontest- 
ably among the very greatest of our 
architects. He had an extraordinary under- 
standing of the true nature of architectural 
forms and used them with the greatest 
boldness and sublety. Who would now 
deny that Blenheim and the Mausoleum 
and the churches will stand comparison 
with any buildings in the world? How sad 
that so great a man should have inspired so 
dull a book. 

J. H. V. DAVIES 


Survey of London (General Editor, F. H. W. 
Sheppard), Vol. XXVII, Spitalfields and 
Mile End New Town (joint authors, P. A 
Bezodis and Walter Ison), published for the 
London County Council. 113 in. 366 pp., 
illus + 108 plates. The Athlone Press. 1957. 
£2 10s. 

This latest volume is wonderful value for 
those who prize records of what London 
was, and for those who are willing to work 
at a book. Moreover, it contains the first 
full-scale account of one of Hawksmoor’s 
greatest buildings, Christ Church, the com- 
plex history of which is elucidated by hither- 
to unnoticed plans and recently discovered 
documents; over thirty excellent plates are 
devoted to this building alone, and there is 
an appendix of craftsmen’s bills. 

The area allotted to the twenty-seventh 
volume in this series covers the parishes of 
Christ Church, Spitalfields, and All Saints, 
Mile End New Town, and the Liberties of 
Norton Folgate and the Old Artillery 
Ground. The careful tracing of land 
ownership provided in all these volumes 
begins with an account of the Priory of St. 
Mary Spital, perhaps a late 12th-century 
foundation, which stood on the east side 
of what is now Bishopsgate Street; the 
southern part of the priory precinct was 
used for archery practice in the 16th and 
17th centuries. Here now is Artillery Lane, 
which contains London’s best surviving 
Georgian shopfront. This and the silk- 
weavers’ houses in Spital Square, Fournier 
Street, and Elder Street are described and 
illustrated in detail, the plates being 
supplemented by pull-out sheets of measured 
drawings of street elevations. 

Particularly valuable is the collection of 
about fifty photographs taken by the L.C.C. 
in 1909 before expansion of Spitalfields 
Market caused demolition of many 18th- 
century buildings. The master-weavers and 
silk merchants appreciated craftsmanship: 
some fine interior woodwork and plaster- 
work, now lost or destroyed, is preserved 
only in these old photographs. In the space 
of hardly more than a generation there 


flowered in this small neighbourhood a 
pleasing variety of doorcases and chimney- 
pieces—ornaments of a local economy 
based upon bolts of silk. It is ¢ ntalising 
to think that the rococo chimneyjiece from 
56 Artillery Lane (from the first-floor-back 
above the well-known shopfrort), sold to 
a dealer in the nineteen-twenties, ;; iay be in 
some museum in the New Worid: some 
alert American curator of the cccorative 
arts may be able to fill in the details. 

Quite properly, such a record cannot 
speculate. About the pair of semi-hexagonal 
bays on the garden side of Hawksmoor’s 
rectory of 1726, at 2 Fournier Street 
(visible from the churchyard) the authors 
are content to say, ‘an unusual feature, but 
apparently an original one’. Mr. Downes’s 
new monograph on this architect says 
nothing about the rectory as built, but we 
might regard these bays as more evidence 
for a Jacobean revival, noted by Dr, 
Pevsner with reference to Vanbrugh ten 
years ago. Perhaps Hawksmoor was not 
all Roman. 

But history did not stop with the early- 
Georgian airs of Fournier Street. A century 
and a half later, the suppurating courtyards 
and lodging houses of nearby streets 
produced the handiwork of Jack the 
Ripper. The histories (especially in Chapter 
XVII) of these lodging houses and the 
rigorous buildings intended to supplant 
them will be of interest to social historians, 
Everyone consulting the book for whatever 
reason should first read the excellent 
General Introduction, a good summary of 
the patchwork urban history of this part of 
London. Special chapters of the main text 
are devoted to the brewery of Messrs. 
Truman, Hanbury, Buxton and Co. in 
Brick Lane, to the driving through of 
Commercial Street in the eighteen-forties 
and fifties, to Bishopsgate Terminus and 
the early days of the railways. The section 
on Mile End New Town (first so called 
when separated from the old Mile End 
part of Stepney in 1690—so ‘new town’ is 
not a new term in England) records an 
area where much rebuilding now goes on. 

Anyone searching the index for an archi- 
tect should be warned that certain categories 
are lumped under key headings and 
Hawksmoor will not be found under H 
but under Architects, Surveyors and 
Engineers. Since nine out of ten readers 
really do not look first at the first page of 
an index (where all this is explained), a 
straight A—-Z index probably suits everyone 
better, except indexers who like to look 
through the long end of a telescope. 
Granted, however, that the separate lists ol 
almshouses, builders, hospitals, etc. are 
useful and should be retained, even at the 
cost of more pages. We are going to depend 
more and more on these volumes as more 
of yesterday’s London goes under. Dr. 
Hoskins’s recent Local History in England, 
by the way, does not mention the Survey 0! 
London—how could he not? 

It should be remarked that the Survey 
does not reveal a neighbourhood as It 


lives and breathes today: a Mayhew on the 


staff would, no doubt, exceed the terms ol 
reference. Little information 1s given about 
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the presert occupiers and state of these 
premises. Some of the photographs of 
Fournier Sireet do hint that most of it now 
jooks sleazy as the fringes of the rag trade 
warehouse’ behind the tired fagades— 
there is something of an air of the unkempt 
palace yards of the Paris Marais, without 
their remnant grandeur. No services are 
held in Hawksmoor’s great church, the 
doors are locked, the structure is in 
danger. . 

May the Survey proceed with all speed 
and encouragement while there yet stand 
buildings to record, before London surren- 
ders her character to curtain wall and 
motor car. The older London we shall 
soon have to get from books. Future 
historians will need the raw materials 
quarried and set out by the Survey of 
London. Presented in its deadpan,thorough, 
unemphatic way, there is stuff here for 
historians of building, of nonconformity 
and philanthropy, of crime and business— 
the stuff of a city. 

PRISCILLA METCALF 


New German Architecture, selected by 
Gerd Hatje, Hubert Hoffman, Karl Kasper. 
10}in. xx + 220 pp. incl. illus. The 
Architectural Press, 1957. £2 16s. 


One quite naturally associates German 
architecture with the ‘Bauhaus’ system of 
training, and when this came to a halt, as 
itdid in 1933, then the teaching in Germany 
of Gropius, Mies van der Rohe and others 
also stopped. 

The cessation of this development from 
1933 until 1945 in Germany shows in the 
early post-war buildings the struggle 
between classicism and the contemporary. 
But by 1950 the contemporary or modern 
movement had again got the upper hand. 
Perhaps the redevelopment of the Hansa 
quarter of Berlin indicates the point of no 
return and, if not, the German pavilion at 
the Brussels Exhibition 1958 certainly 
evokes memories of Barcelona 1929. 

The joint authors present German 
architecture from 1945 by means of photo- 
graphs with brief bilingual descriptions. 
Their short introduction outlines the prob- 
lem faced by architects in Germany and 
traces the history of the modern movement. 
Alltypes of building are described including 
examples of domestic, commercial and 
industrial. Some of the latter, as in earlier 
German work of this kind, are among the 
best anywhere today. 

F. S. ALEXANDER [4] 


The Construction of Buildings, by R. Barry. 
Vol. 1. Foundations, Walls, Floors and 
Roofs. 103 in. 124 pp. illus. Crosby 
Lockwood. 18s. 


Much that is given in standard text-books 
of building construction was formerly 
good practice, but is largely irrelevant to 
the latest requirements for ‘function’ of the 
L.C.C. Constructional Byelaws and of 
those based on the model Byelaws of the 
Ministry of Health. 

The writer has therefore confined himself 
‘0 such simple elements (e.g. walls of 
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limited thickness, without piers) as will 
satisfy the needs of a simple two-storeyed 
building. 

Where a particular construction, like 
‘raised timber ground floors’, is not 
common practice in new work, it is briefly 
mentioned in the relevant chapter and dealt 
with subsequently. On the other hand more 
than adequate space is given to the 
‘traditional’ construction of lead and copper 
flat roofs. 

The excellent chapter on ‘openings in 
brick walls’ explains the building science 
concerned with support of, and rain 
exclusion from, openings together with 
some of the principles of design of rough 
axed and gauged brick arches; unfortu- 
nately the author does not discuss the 
position of the glazing surface relative to 
the face of the building. 

Criticism might be made of the method of 
presenting elements of building in isolation, 
viz. Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 32 (how not to do it) 
must be supplemented by Fig. 88 in another 
section (on how to do it); the earlier 
sections are misleading by themselves. 
But this book, which covers the first year’s 
syllabus of the normal course in building 
construction, can be recommended to the 
student, provided he uses his critical 
faculties. 

CECIL J. SEARLE [A] 


Water-Mills and the Landscape, by Kenneth 
C. Reid. 74in. 16 pp. illus. S.P.A.B., 
55 Great Ormond Street, London, W.1. 
1959. 3s. 


In recent years, the Wind and Water-Mill 
Section of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings has done much 
to stimulate public interest in the preserva- 
tion of country mills and to record in 
permanent form historical, technical and 
architectural information about these, 
often beautiful, buildings. A series of 
excellent publications has been produced, 
of which Mr. Kenneth C. Reid’s [A] is the 
most recent. Previous titles include: Water 
Mills—An Introduction, by Paul N. Wilson; 
Tide Mills, Parts I and II, by Rex Wailes, 
Part III by E. M. Gardner; and Fulling 
Mills, by R. A. Pelham. Each costs 3s. post 
free from the Secretary of the S.P.A.B. 
Water Mills is unfortunately out of print. 


Wohnhochhauser, by Paulhans Peters. 
104 in. 104 pp. incl. illus. Munich: Callwey. 
1958. DM. 17.50. 


The wide differences of plan possible in the 
tall flat building, or point block, are here 
analysed in some detail from urbanistic, 
structural and social standpoints. After a 
useful general study of the subject, some 
50 examples, chosen from important 
housing schemes in many Western Euro- 
pean countries, are described and illustrated 
with photographs and site and floor plans. 
Very few sections are included. There are 
summaries of the German text in English 
and French, and the descriptions of the 
schemes illustrated are given in these three 
languages. KC. 


Architect | Engineer 

and | and 

Engineer | Architect 
DISCUSSION 


The following contributions were sub- 
mitted in writing. 

Mr. G. Grenfell Baines [F] (Grenfell Baines 
and Hargreaves) observed that the facts of 
complexity, specialisation, and the consequent 
need for effective co-operation were accepted. 
However, to achieve the common will required 
for effective collaboration, all parties had first 
to agree on the objective, which was, surely, to 
produce the best possible ‘design’. However, 
ends were easier to agree than means, and once 
co-operation to produce the best possible 
design had begun, its continuity depended on a 
common understanding of ‘design’ which was 
so clear that it commanded respect at all times, 
especially when difficulties arose. 

Those factors which inspired and made 
design in practically any field of creative 
endeavour were well known. ‘Commodity, 
firmness, and delight’ were terms current in 
the 18th century, but today commoner terms 
were ‘function’ (or use), ‘construction’ which 
involved technique and ‘economics’, which in 
modern society was so important as to be a 
positive factor; finally ‘delight’ had a meaning 
valid in all ages. 

A design could be called successful when the 
requirements implied by those four factors in 
any particular problem at any time in any place 
had been given comprehensive consideration 
leading to a balance which represented a whole 
greater than the sum of the parts. Thus a philo- 
sophy for ‘design’ could be expressed in the one 
word ‘balance’. Balance represented the positive 
approach, compromise the negative. Obviously 
the character of the content of balance would 
vary with every problem as it occurred at 
different times in different places, but the 
common policy would be to seek and discover 
the possibilities of the limitations. 

It had to be admitted that while the process 
of developing specialist knowledge in any one 
of the four factors mentioned could give power 
to deepen the content of design, it could also 
involve the danger of biased consideration of 
that particular factor or one closely related. 
In deciding the lines and priorities of co-opera- 
tion, therefore, it was necessary to remember 
the purpose of design. It was for Man who 
needed space arranged for Use, secured by 
firm shelter, made comfortable by engineering 
techniques, and kept economic by cost control. 

In this context, it would be seen that structure, 
roads, and engineering services were at the 
service of space; that planning was at the service 
of use; that economics could be a stimulus to 
discovering the possibilities of both; that 
beauty was a quality which should invest all 
thinking. Thus while design would derive 
inspiration from all four factors, the best 
design being the highest possible balance, it 
should not be forgotten that design was at the 
service of man, and it was those factors of 
design nearest to the human element in any 
given situation that mattered most. 

The day when one man could know every- 
thing about everything had gone. This did not 
mean that quality of design could be advanced 
no further, but it did mean that future design 
developments would depend more and more 
on effective collaboration between those posses- 
sing specialist knowledge of some factor or 
factors, together with a clear understanding of 
the nature and purpose of design. 
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Mr. Maurice Nachshen (Partner, Maurice 
Nachshen and Partners, Consulting Engineers) 
referred to the growing activities of the con- 
tractor-designer. To survive independently 
practising architects, engineers, and quantity 
surveyors had to devise methods of co-opera- 
tion in their work and to create suitable new 
forms of service contracts. Vigorous combined 
publicity was needed to convince potential 
clients that the employment of professional 
men, independent of contractors, was in their 
best interests. The contractor’s ‘package or 
turkey deal’ had an attraction for commercial 
clients who generally had little appreciation of 
aesthetics or of the great share of a large build- 
ing that had to be designed by engineers. The 
importance of site supervision should be 
stressed. Contractor-design must lead to mass 
design to spread costs, as in the motor-car and 
aeroplane, but the latter were short-lived 
products, while buildings must last for genera- 
tions. The deplorable result of mass design of 
buildings could be seen in the old working- 
class districts of industrial towns. 

Appreciation of architecture should be 
taught to engineers, but substantial co-educa- 
tion of architects and engineers would produce, 
in maturity, specialised structural engineers 
rather than civil engineers with a wide experi- 
ence in civil engineering, which was increasingly 
needed as difficult foundation and below- 
ground problems were created by taller and 
heavier buildings and the need to utilise poor 
sites. 

Early and close collaboration between archi- 
tect and engineer was very important in the 
early stages until the general form of the build- 
ing was agreed by the client. Then it was best 
for the architect to have some time alone to 
elaborate and revise his scheme. That should 
avoid many of the latter changes which some- 
times obliged the engineer to scrap and re-do 
what had already been done—a common cause 
of irritation. The production of general arrange- 
ment drawings should then proceed in close 
collaboration. When they were completed and 
agreed, no further changes should be permitted. 


Mr. William Allen [A] (Superintending 
Architect, Building Research Station) remarked 
that two aspects of collaboration seemed to be 
of particular importance. 

The first was how far should either profession 
go before inviting formal collaboration? Mr. 
Mathews had suggested that it was not very 
far, for he thought it desirable to consult even 
at the level of a heating system for a house. 
That seemed to Mr. Allen to be too far down 
the scale—using a sledgehammer to crack a 
nut. Consulting always involved meetings, 
correspondence, reports, and so on, which 
became disproportionate to small jobs, and 
which he thought should not be necessary. Both 
collaborators should surely be conversant not 
only with the general practices and functions 
of the other, but be able to carry out, reason- 
ably competently, certain elementary stages of 
the others’ work in their own offices. 

Secondly, there was the question of appear- 
ance. It was one of the grouses of architects 
that in engineering structures it was often 
amateurishly dealt with, or sidestepped as a 
conscious objective. Sometimes one felt that 
British engineers were embarrassed by beauty, 
as if theirs was a rough masculine activity, to 
which a sign of softness would be a betrayal. 
Mr. Allen suggested that no one, in common 
morality, had any right whatever to erect a 
structure in which he did not consciously 
strive for beauty and character. The few excep- 
tions were not worth considering. Mr. Arup 
had touched on that a number of times, and 
it would be fair to add that British architects 
had seemed to find beauty and character more 
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highly valued and more competently handled 
by continental than by British engineers. This 
remark applied to all such items as lamp 
standards, railway engineering structures, dock 
and harbour structures, outdoor industrial 
plant, and the now familiar case of highway 
bridges. It could not be left to be dealt with 
just when the apparition of the Royal Fine Arts 
Commission reared itself; it should be culti- 
vated deliberately from student days forward. 
It was a vital element in successful collabora- 
tion with architects, and ought to be equally 
valued in an engineer’s own practice. Much 
time in architectural education was consumed 
in studying the chief principles of several fields 
of engineering; the counterpart to this should 
be this cultivation of design-sensitivity and 
appreciation in the engineering curriculum. 


Professor Robert Gardner-Medwin [F] said 
that both authors had suggested some degree 
of co-education. Excellent, but how was it to 
be done? 

Mr. Davies, while drawing a clear distinction 
between the nature of engineering and the 

nature of architecture, saw the necessity for a 
return to the creative approach of Brunel and 
Rennie in the training of the modern engineer. 

In Professor Gardner-Medwin’s experience, 
these two important propositions were clearly 
connected. In Liverpool University there had 
been founded a Department of Building Science 
with the idea of bridging some of the gaps in 
the education of engineers and architects—and 
of scientists, who were important members of 
the building team but who had hardly been 
mentioned. The attempt was being made at 
two levels: (a) through joint post-graduate 
research; and (4) through joint teaching of 
undergraduates by engineers, architects, and 
scientists. 

At present, the greatest scope for effective 
‘co-education’ appeared to be at post-graduate 
level, where graduates and staff had every 
opportunity of working together on specific 
design problems and learning something about 
undergraduate-teaching techniques in the 
process. 

At the undergraduate level it was easy to 
put students of architecture in contact with 
specialist engineers and scientists, not only in 
lectures but in practical design exercises. But 
it was far from easy to teach engineering and 
architecture students together. That was 
because of the very different nature of the 
engineers’ course, which precluded design 
experience. In other words, the engineers were 
fully absorbed with mathematical theory and 

had no time for training in the imaginative 
problems of applied design. In the case of 
students specialising in structural engineering 
this seemed particularly unfortunate and per- 
haps explained why so many otherwise com- 
petent engineers meekly ‘solved the architect’s 
design’ instead of sharing the creative process 
with him. 

If full partnership in design was to succeed, 
it must surely start with the students. At 
present that was impossible. Professor Gardner- 
Medwin suggested that the engineer’s course 
was too short and that the greater part of an 
extra year should be devoted to the application 
of theory to design. Students of structural and 
mechanical engineering would then be able to 
undertake joint projects with students of archi- 
tecture, to the great gain of both in experience 
and respect. 


Mr. J. S. Tritton (Consultant, Rendel 
Palmer and Tritton, Consulting Engineers) 
remarked that there was already a Joint Com- 
mittee appointed by the Association of Con- 
sulting Engineers and the Royal Institute of 


British Architects to consider tl 


) relations 
between members of those two fessional 
bodies. Apparently the deliberat of that 
Committee had been somewhat protracted to 
date. In view of the further information afforded 
by the Papers and discussion he sux: vsted that 
the Joint Committee should be ask to report 
progress within the next three mon ; 

Mr. W. B. Jepson (Projects Manaver, John 
Laing & Son, Ltd.) suggested tha: a design 
tender, possibly based on a standard form of 
inquiry and issued to a prescribed maximum 
number of teams, for any particular value or 
complexity of scheme, deserved serious thought. 
In the climate encouraged by such system it 
would be easier to establish what would appear 
to be a vital reorganisational development— 
the formation of comprehensive desizn teams, 


such that: 


(a) They should take their name from that of 
their active leader. 


(b) They should not be permitted to expand 
beyond the point that the leader had to delegate 
the responsibility to control his jobs, meet his 
clients, and co-ordinate the activities of the 
team. 


(c) They should contribute to joint indepen- 
dently administered superannuation schemes, 
holiday funds, bursaries, and the like, in order 
that mobility was not restricted within the 
sphere of creative design, and that talent was 
encouraged, particularly before achieving 
partnership, to gravitate into a congenial orbit 
for its full development. 

The ‘package deal’ had been acknowledged 
and had also been criticised, yet in the field of 
mechanical engineering the engagement or 
retention of the services of a well-known 
successful designer to work exclusively with 
one manufacturer was not unknown. Design 
by teams and design tendering would together 
make possible improved service to the client, 
and would bring the contractor into the design 
team, and largely eliminate the advantages 
which the package deal undoubtedly had. 
Furthermore, by restricting identification to 
the name of the active leader, and controlling 
the size of teams, the bloated design service 
with its impersonal product, by whomsoever 
it is sponsored, would be eliminated. 


Mr. F. G. H. Murcutt [A] was uncertain 
whether the object of the discussion was to 
establish a prima facie case for a new joint 
approach to the problem of architect-engineer 
collaboration, or merely to expound views ona 
premise, mutually agreed beforehand, that the 
case had already been established. He had the 
impression that the discussion laid too much 
emphasis on the role of the structural engineer 
in relation to buildings, and none at all on the 
possible fusion of civil engineering and archi- 
tecture on those projects of a_ singularly 
functional entity. 

London’s post-war architectural leadership 
had been roundly criticised by Mr. Davidson, 
and Mr. Neill had referred to lack of moral 
fibre. Both opinions were entirely backed up 
by the visual evidence of London’s post-war 
buildings, and it seemed that, until architects 
had put their own house in order, there was 4 

case for be isic revision of the early stages of an 

engineer’s education to allow a period of 
general joint training in the approach to con- 
structional design, dealing entirely with function 
and good looks. 


Mr. R. J. Mainstone (Principal Scientific 
Officer, Building Research Station) thought 
that there were two ways of approaching the 
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bject. Either one could start from practical 
subject. : : 3 
experience Ol collaboration and look for ways 
of bettering the relations that existed today 
between architects and engineers, or one could 
attempt to Gefine an ideal relation and then ask 
how it could more nearly be achieved. When 
he drew the distinction between architect and 
structural engineer, Mr. Mathews was pre- 
sumably thinking in terms of their present-day 
roles. It might well be true that in much current 
practice the architect created a structural 
problem and the engineer was merely asked 
io solve it. But, as Mr. Arup had pointed out, 
this was far from the ideal and was a degrada- 
tion of the engineer’s true role. Mr. Mainstone 
preferred to start from the ideal, likewise 
confining his remarks to the architect and the 
structural engineer. 

For those jobs in which both new spatial 
and new structural solutions were sought, it 
was evident that these solutions would rarely 
be independent and therefore should, ideally, 
be pursued pari-passu from the start. The roles 
of architect and engineer would then differ only 
in that the architect would aim primarily at 
the first and the engineer at the second, their 
meeting-point being a common interest in the 
forms which both defined the architect’s spaces 
and embodied the engineer’s structure. 

In the past it had been much easier to achieve 
an ideal collaboration, often within a single 
mind, not only for the reasons that had been 
pointed out but also because the two roles had 
been essentially closer. New spatial solutions 
had been much more rarely sought, and there 
had been little, if any, distinction between the 
formal and the structural solution. The 
adequacy of the latter had been considered to 
arise directly out of the former and to a large 
extent had done so in any given context.! 

Today, space, form, and structure had to be 
considered separately, and there was, in partic- 
ular, a very real distinction now between the 
last two unless the consideration was confined 
to a single very limited type of construction. 
The distinction was enhanced by the very 
different natures of the criteria of structural 
adequacy on the one hand and spatial and 
formal adequacy on the other. The ultimate 
tests of an adequate structure were objective 
and unequivocal, and structural theory took 
note of this. However abstract and mathe- 
matical it might become it was always subject 
to and spurred on by the rigorous discipline 
that its predictions must conform to observable 
behaviour. The only known tests of a good 
spatial or formal design, however, were essenti- 
ally subjective and must remain so as long as 
individuals remained free to order their own 
lives. Theories of formal and spatial design, 
therefore, were at best generalisations about 
fickle human behaviour and likes and dislikes, 
while many had remained purely speculative 
and valid largely to the extent that they were 
believed in. So, while the essential sequence 
of all design—the alternation of intuitive 
choice and analysis of that choice—had not 
changed, structural design had drawn apart 
in two ways. It was characterised both by a 
different and more abstract basic intuition and 
by a distinctive analytical process. It must, in 
the more fundamental sense, remain apart, 
though the gap could be narrowed considerably 
by a more scientific development of archi- 
tectural theory. 

If this analysis was correct and credence was 
given to Mr. Mathews’s premise that one 
condition of effective collaboration was that 
architect and engineer should be educated in 
such a way as to give each a sympathetic 
understanding and some knowledge of the 
ie. J Mainstone, ‘Structural theory and design. 


1. Early proportional theories’, ARCHRE. AND BLDG., Vol. 34 
(1959), p. 106, 
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Other, then it was possible to be a little more 
precise about what this entailed. 

The first requirement seemed to be that each 
should understand fully the nature of his own 
primary role and be as competent in it as pos- 
sible, both in the intuitive side of design and 
in the analytical. If then he recognised the 
essential similarity of the design process in all 
fields and was shown how his own role and 
theoretical disciplines had grown out of com- 
mon beginnings in the past, it would be a 
comparatively short step to at least an intellec- 
tual understanding of the role of the other and 
his rather different disciplines. Widening his 
knowledge in this way, by first teaching him 
more about the nature of his own job, certainly 
seemed preferable to the very questionable al- 
ternative of teaching the architect, as something 
largely unrelated to his own discipline, a few 
elementary calculation routines, and spoon- 
feeding the engineer with some equally elemen- 
tary rules of architectural proportion and 
composition. 

Beyond this it seemed important that the 
common interest in forms should be a true 
meeting-point. For it to be so the architect’s 
interest in forms per se must be complemented 
by an intuitive awareness of their structural 
potentialities; and conversely for the engineer. 
An intellectual recognition of the complemen- 
tary intuition was not enough. The mind that 
was not naturally endowed with an aptitude 
for both must be taught, if that was possible, 
to function in a way to which it was not 
accustomed, and it was not easy to say how 
this could be done. Given some latent natural 
aptitude, though, it should not be too difficult. 
It should be possible to awaken it through 
those interests already present—for the 
engineer through solid geometry perhaps, as 
Mr. Arup had suggested, through the geometry 
of structure, or even through the formal and 
aesthetic qualities of his own basic theories; and 
for the architect through the structure of natural 
forms and his intuitive awareness of the struc- 
tural actions of his own body. Practical creative 
experience also should help. Apart from the 
freehand sketching suggested by Mr. Arup, 
modelling and carving under the right guidance 
should develop the engineer’s sense of form, 
while architects might experiment in building 
and testing simple small-scale structures. 

The ultimate ideal would always be a return 
to the all-round designer who was both archi- 
tect and engineer, and it might not always be 
as unattainable as it now appeared. The need 
for a mind able to think creatively and analyti- 
cally in very different fields would remain, but 
the problem of knowledge might recede. At the 
moment the more one learned the more intract- 
able it seemed to become. But the scientist’s 
aim was always to find simpler more embracing 
patterns to comprehend his growing fund of 
observations. As he turned his attention 
increasingly to the field of building one could 
perhaps look forward to the day when the sum 
of needful knowledge was more unified and 
the division between architects and engineers 
gave way to one between all-round designers 
and those engaged on basic research. 


Mr. R. J. M. Sutherland (Partner, A. J. and 
J. D. Harris, Consulting Engineers) remarked 
that both authors had neglected the danger of 
mutual self-deception once co-operation 
between architect and engineer had become 
really successful. There was certainly no harm 
in an architect using novel structural forms for 
visual effect and there was equally no harm in 
an engineer designing by eye and then showing 
that his proposals were physically possible. 
The trouble started when either of them forgot 
which side of the partnership he was on. 

In pure engineering, cost and function alone 


had to be reconciled, the engineer balancing 
extra expense against greater physical efficiency. 
In architecture there was a third variable, the 
aesthetic one, which was by far the most 
difficult of the three to control. Ideally there 
should be no limits to what an architect was 
entitled to do visually, provided that he made 
his intentions clear to his client and explained 
their functional and economic effects. 

To take a simple example of what may go 
wrong, an architect might wish to use an 
unusual profile of beam for essentially visual 
reasons but feel that it was not justifiable. He 
would probably approach his engineering 
colleague and try to persuade him to use this 
shape structurally, his motive being partly to 
save cost but also to satisfy his sense of struc- 
tural purity. At first the engineer might think 
it easier to use a more conventional shape with 
the visual form added after, but if he was at all 
sympathetic he would feel it a challenge to 
make the most of the unusual shape. No one 
could doubt the good intentions of either 
party, though the result was likely to be a 
fraud both more subtle and more reprehensible 
than the ageless ruse of hiding the structure; 
the client would pay more for what he thought 
was structural necessity; the architect would 
think he was being functional; and the engineer 
would persuade himself that he had arrived at a 
brilliant solution to a real problem; whereas 
the whole effect could have been achieved more 
cheaply by cladding a simple beam. New 
structural shapes were only justifiable as such 
if they led either to immediate or future 
economy. 

It was just as easy for the engineer to start 
this train of deception, often by proposing 
shapes which he thought would be acceptable 
to his architect friends. Here lay the danger of 
architect and engineer working in the same 
organisation; year after year each would 
pander to the prejudices of the other, without 
any stimulus from outside. 

Mr. Sutherland did not suggest that there 
should be less co-operation, but he firmly 
believed that the architect should recognise 
when he was using structural forms visually 
and that the engineer should tread very warily 
when he strayed into architecture. Also each 
should question his own and his colleague’s 
motives very closely. 


Miss Allison Downs [A] felt that the ideal 
environment for collaboration was under one 
roof, and there was much to be said for the 
engineer and architect working anonymously 
behind the name of one firm. In that way the 
problem of who was to be the more equal of the 
two equal partners was resolved by the nature 
and characteristics of the building. The one- 
firm arrangement also solved simply the issues 
arising from forms of contract and gave the 
best opportunity for discussion. _ 

Whilst the structural design was in the hands 
of one person, and visual design and planning 
in the hands of another, the real problem 
seemed to lie in the hard business of coming to 
terms with each other, so that the parties were 
both willing and able to negotiate a design 
policy. It seemed axiomatic that the more able 
and flexible the designers the smoother the 
path of negotiation. The power to communicate 
to each other was extremely important, and a 
joint early curriculum would facilitate this. 
Priority should, however, be given to producing 
graduates with a thorough understanding of 
their respective fields. Given a comprehensive 
background of his own subject, the designer 
appeared to have the wisdom to meet the 
requirements of his confederate and to be less 
anxious to express himself in terms assigned 
to the other. 
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Mr. R. F. Legget (Director of the Division 
of Building Research, National Research 
Council of Canada, Ottawa) thought it en- 
couraging that the two Papers had so much 
in common. It was yet further evidence that 
when architects and engineers consulted 
together they could find so many mutual 
problems and so many common concerns that 
petty professional jealousies quickly dis- 
appeared. Looming large over all other common 
problems was the insidious encroachment of 
the ‘packaged deal’ for the erection of buildings 
with its glib arguments and superficial advan- 
tages, so appealing to the non-technical financial 
mind. If the two professions could not learn to 
work together, as the Papers suggested, each 
benefiting by the accumulative experiences and 
best practice of the other, they might find the 
financier-designer-contractor type of organisa- 
tion doing more and more building work. 

Particularly encouraging was the fact that 
both Papers pointed to the advantages of some 
degree of common ground in the educational 
process for the two professions. In Canada, 
three of the four English-speaking schools of 
architecture were integral parts of university 
faculties of applied science and engineering; 
only recently had that desirable arrangement 
changed in the fourth case, after half a century 
of successful operation. Having had the privi- 
lege of teaching undergraduates in architecture 
and civil engineering in the same classes at 
one of the universities mentioned, Mr. Legget 
could testify to the mutual benefit and under- 
standing thus engendered in young professional 
minds. 

Mr. Arup had mentioned the preparation 
of ‘briefs’. The descriptive booklet recently 
issued to entrants to an international competi- 
tion for a large new proposed Canadian 
building had only the following to say about 
the mechanical equipment: 


‘The building will be completely air con- 
ditioned for summer and winter. This will 
not be the concern of the competitor except 
that he will show approximate areas given 
up to mechanical equipment. Competitors 
are advised to get some technical advice on 
the area required for air conditioning equip- 
ment where summer and winter conditioning 
are involved... .” 


It might be suggested that this vague statement 

was in keeping with the idea—so strange to 
engineers—of selecting an architect by means 
of an open competition, and with this Mr. 
Legget agreed heartily. The attitude to modern 
building design, so clearly indicated by this 
statement, was the exact counterpart of the 
idea in the minds of some engineers that 
‘architecture’ was confined to the exterior 
decoration of a building. Both viewpoints were 
equally to be regretted. Modern buildings were 
such complex structures that architectural and 
engineering planning and design must proceed 
together, from the conception of the building, 
if a truly successful result was to be achieved. 

Another stumbling-block in 
proper professional co-operation was the 
continuing practice of making awards to 
architecturally distinguished buildings on the 
basis of photographs and small-scale drawings, 
with no reference whatever to the actual per- 
formance of the building in question. Two 
such awards had been made in recent years in 
Canada to buildings which had given their 
Owners considerable trouble in operation— 
trouble that had never been mentioned in the 
eulogies given for the aesthetic appearance of 
the buildings in question. Engineers found such 
practice hard to accept; so also did many 
architects. 
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the way of 


The key to the problem under review had 
been well stated by Mr. Arup when writing 
that ‘the knowledge required to design a 
modern building or structure is far too exten- 
sive to be mastered by one mind’. Both authors 
had stressed the need for one leader of the 
design team, Mr. Mathews’s suggestion that 
‘the successful collaboration represents an 
equality of compromise’ being a singularly 
happy expression of the basis of the essential 
team work. Did not these several factors 
suggest that, with the steadily increasing 
complexity of modern buildings, the combined 
efforts of the engineer and the architect were 
necessary for the most efficient prosecution of 
design? Mr. Mathews seemed doubtful about 
the wisdom of the architect-engineer combina- 
tion and yet it worked well, in a variety of 
forms, in Canada 

An unusual but interesting example of what 
can be done by the full collaboration of archi- 
tect and engineer from the very start of design 
had been provided by the now-famous rein- 
forced concrete cantilever ‘arrow’ at the recent 
Brussels International Fair. Mr. Legget had 
heard the engineer member of the team, 
Professor Paduart, pay unqualified tribute to 
his architectural colleague. To follow the 
successive sketch designs for this unusual 
feature of the Fair, starting with conventional 
forms and finishing with the daring structure 
that had actually been built, was to see a vivid 
example of the potentiality of fully integrated 
architect-engineer co-operation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Legget repeated what he 
had said before!: 


‘Finally I think that it is essential to the 
future well-being of the two professions 
that the two should learn to work together 
on comparable footings, the architect not 
‘employing’ an engineer as if he were a 
junior member of his own staff, the engineer 
not ‘employing’ the architect as he would a 
draftsman. Admittedly, one man must be 
in control; in building work this will usually 
be the architect. But surely he can regard his 
engineering collaborator as a professional 
associate? You will say that this is difficult 
because of financial arrangements but I do 
not think that this is the case necessarily. 
As the ultimate objective, and the perfect 
solution, I envisage a return to the idea of 
the master builder—the existence of firms 
in which architects and engineers are joint 
partners, the architect knowing something 
about engineering, the engineer knowing 
something about architecture, but both 
co-operating, on an equal footing, in all 
their work.’ 


He ventured to hope that the authors would 
not disagree with this suggestion since it 
appeared to be in accord with the spirit of 
their respective Papers. 


Mr. Jefferiss Mathews, in reply, said that 
there was little he could add (to what he had 
already said in the Paper) regarding the many 
interesting and valuable comments made in 
the discussion. Almost without exception the 
speakers had taken up, in one form or another, 
the theme which both Mr. Arup and Mr. 
Mathews had included in their Papers—close 
collaboration and mutual understanding of 
architects’ and engineers’ respective problems. 

Where opinion differed on the form which 
collaboration should take, it indicated the 
lack of mutual understanding which undoubt- 
edly existed to some extent and which the two 
4 R. F. Legget, 
tions , INL. 


‘The future of architect-engineer rela- 
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professional bodies were striving io resolve, 
He doubted if it could be resolved °Y pious 
hopes expressed at joint meetings, or by any 
constructive action by those at prese r 


: : nt practis- 
ing. Collaboration may or may not prove to 
be successful; personality played a major part 
when maturity had been reached. 10 achieve 
improvement in the long run it was necessary 
to start at the beginning; and the beginning was 
at the stage of students’ technical education, 

It was abundantly clear that this was the 
route to be followed and the possibilities of 
some form of technical co-education would 
have to be studied. It was a moot point 
whether this could best be done «at under- 
graduate or post-graduate stage. Many would 
like to see it at both stages but it secmed prob- 
able that in the beginning the post-graduate 
stage would yield the most fruitful results, for 
at this stage there was less risk of running into 
the obvious difficulties of trying to train a man 
to be equally an architect and an engineer, 


That this combination had been possible in the 
past merely stressed, by comparison, the 
differences between the techniques with which 
the modern designer had to contend and those 
of his predecessors. Wren had been mentioned 
as both architect and engineer, and merely to 
consider the structural techniques and varieties 
of materials available to men 300 years ago 
and to compare them with those of today 
seemed to answer the advocates who said that 
the attempt should be made—whether by 
architect or engineer—to embody in a single 
person the skill of Wren. Mr. Mathews 
believed that it was impossible, within an 
average human mind, to combine the extent 
and diversity of knowledge now necessary in 
architect and engineer in a single person. He 
strengthened this belief by looking at the 
difference in approach to a like problem which 
each must make; the creative approach with- 
out any yardstick of measurement required 
from the architect; and the resolving by precise 
mathematics of the stated problem required 
from the engineer. Each approach was so 
fundamentally different that each must appeal 
to a different kind of mind and temperament. 
And so Mr. Mathews believed that the stage 
of the single master rind had been passed 
and it was now necessary to resolve by col- 
laboration the nearest possible similar state 
in two or more minds working together. 

He hoped that the two Papers and the 
discussion would make a fresh start in the 
closer collaboration between the two pro- 
fessions and from it, even if slowly, would 
emerge the closer relationship and _ under- 
standing which was essential to replace the 
single master mind. 


Mr. Arup, in reply, said that it would hardly 
be helpful to try to reply in detail to each of 
the many contributions to the discussion, but 
it was difficult to resist the temptation of having 
the last word on a number of points raised. 

Naturally there was general agreement about 
the necessity or desirability of early collabora- 
tion between architect and engineer. Only a 
thorough integration of architectural values 
and structural principles could produce the 
perfect solution. As Mr. Llewelyn Davies had 
pointed out it was the design process which 
really made things come to life, and design 
must draw its inspiration from both fields. 
‘This was what association with, and under- 
standing of, architects could give to engineers. 
And this will enable the engineer to share the 
creative process with the architect, instead of 
merely ‘solving the architect’s design’. 

Mr. Mainstone had observed that ‘the 
common interest in forms should be a true 
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meeting-poi’.:. For it to be so the architect’s 
interest in {orms per se must be complemented 
py an intuitive awareness of their structural 
and conversely for the engineer’. 


otentialitics 
eit was important to guard against ‘a fraud 
both more subtle and more reprehensible than 
the ageless ruse of hiding the structure’, namely 
that of confusing visual delight with structural 
necessity. ae 

In many types of structures or buildings 


the so-called mechanical services played an 
increasingly important role, and must be 
considered at the design stage—in fact their 
design mus! proceed parallel with that of the 
structure. Tis suggested that the mechanical 
engineer should also be a member of the design 
team. This point had been made by several 
contributors, and did undoubtedly apply to 
all jobs where mechanical services in one 
form or another had an influence on the 
design. 

A similar case could be made out for the 
contractor. The method of construction was 
of the greatest economic consequence and 
affected the design intimately. But to bring 
the contractor into the design team had a much 
more revolutionary effect on the whole organi- 
sation of building. The necessity for this had 
to be faced in the case of unusual structures, 
highly mechanised site organisation, or repeti- 
tive factory produced buildings, but normally, 
as Mr. Powlesland had put it: ‘It should be 
part of the engineer’s job to be a specialist on 
costs, and he should know much more than 
the techniques of structural design.’ 

Fundamentally, however, there was general 
agreement that for all important or complex 
jobs, the best result could only be achieved by 
the pooling of the knowledge of the architect, 
structural and mechanical engineers, and 
contractors at an early stage in the design. 

The real question was, therefore, how to 
facilitate and improve this collaboration. 

Various speakers had followed up Mr. 

Mathews’s suggestion that the foundation for 
a successful collaboration should be laid 
already during the training of architects and 
engineers. Mr. McMeekin had suggested that 
engineers should be trained in aesthetics as 
well as mathematics; Mr. Allen had referred 
to the ‘cultivation of design-sensitivity and 
appreciation in the engineering curriculum’; 
Professor Gardner-Medwin thought that ‘the 
greater part of an extra year should be devoted 
to the application of theory to design’ and had 
suggested that ‘Students of structural and 
mechanical engineering would then be able to 
undertake joint projects with students of archi- 
lecture, to the great gain of both in experience 
and respect’. 
_ Mr. Murcutt also envisaged ‘a period of 
joint training’, and Mr. Legget, who had had 
experience of teaching undergraduates in 
architecture and civil engineering in the same 
classes in Canada, had testified to ‘the mutual 
benefit and understanding thus engendered’. 
_ Undoubtedly such joint training could be 
fruitful under the right leadership, but was it 
not true that the various curriculi were already 
overloaded? The question was therefore one 
of priorities, and as Mr. Mainstone had pointed 
out, the first requirement was ‘that each should 
understand fully the nature of his own primary 
role and be as competent in it as possible, both 
in the intuitive side of design and in the 
analytical. . . . Teaching him more about the 
nature of his own job certainly seemed prefer- 
able to the very questionable alternative of 
teaching the architect . . . a few elementary 
calculation routines, and spoon-feeding the 
tngineer with some equally elementary rules 
of architectural proportion and composition.’ 

Apart from freehand sketching, Mr. Main- 
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stone had suggested that modelling and carving 
under the right guidance should develop the 
engineer’s sense of forms, while architects 
might experiment in building and testing simple 
small-scale structures. 

Miss Downs had also stressed that ‘Priority 
should . . . be given to producing graduates 
with a thorough understanding of their respec- 
tive fields. Given a comprehensive background 
of his own subject, the designer appeared to 
have the wisdom to meet the requirements of 
his confederate. . .’ 

Whilst there were thus differences of opinion 
about methods, it was encouraging that there 
seemed to be general agreement about the 
necessity for giving the engineering student a 
more comprehensive background and a wider 
understanding of design and the function of 
structure, and the architectural student, by 
some means as yet to be perfected, an intuitive 
feeling for structure and a greater mastery of 
technically efficient detailing. It was to be hoped 
that this would bear fruit inside the respective 
schools. 

Other speakers had turned their attention 
to the desirability of defining the boundaries 
between architecture and structure—or more 
possible, perhaps—between the work of the 
engineer and that of the architect. 

Mr. Cusdin had called for a simple statement 
by the two societies, covering ‘good behaviour’, 
‘recognition of credits’, ‘contracts’, and 
‘recognised boundaries or spheres of influence’. 
Mr. Turner had also suggested that the sound- 
est basis for collaboration was an ‘agreement 
on definition of duties and responsibilities’. 
Mr. Murland had complained that the con- 
sulting engineer was not properly recognised 
and had no existence whatsoever in the R.I.B.A 
form of contract. There seemed definitely to 
be room for improvement here, but Mr. Arup 
deplored the possibility of forming a set of 
rules setting out in legal terms what an architect 
or engineer may or may not do. Architecture 
and engineering were intricately mixed up— 
they were in many cases almost the same 
thing—and to try to codify and define the 
boundaries in abstracto would only add to the 
confusion, just as it was to be feared that Mr. 
Budgen would be disappointed when he 
demanded from the architectural profession a 
greater degree of unanimity as to what is good 
architecture. But when architects and engineers 
were in fact collaborating on a particular job, 
it was just as well that the various professional 
and legal documents which were supposed to 
deal with the situation recognised this fact and 
allocated to each certain responsibilities and 
powers. In any case the partners must—as in 
all cases of collaboration—agree on what each 
was supposed to be doing, but it was doubtful 
if a general allocation of duties would apply 
to every type of job. 

Mr. Tritton had pointed out that there was 
already a Joint Committee appointed by the 
Association of Consulting Engineers and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to con- 
sider the relations between members of these 
two professional bodies. Perhaps that was the 
right forum for the discussion. If so, there was 
hope that some action might ensue. 

A number of contributions had dealt with 
the actual organisation of the work on the 
design. The increased efficiency resulting from 
architects and engineers working together in 
the same office, thus avoiding ‘the seesawing 
of plans backwards and forwards’ had been 
stressed by several speakers. This advantage 
could be achieved by setting up joint design 
teams for specific jobs—and where this was 
possible it undoubtedly saved a lot of time and 
effort and was of great educational value to 
the participants. But the method could be 


applied only to large jobs, and moreover only 
to jobs on which work could proceed fairly 
steadily and not in fits and starts owing to 
oscillations and procrastinations often associ- 
ated with the process of briefing and indeed 
with architectural creation. 

Some speakers had therefore recommended 
that architects and engineers should combine 
in some permanent association. This was some- 
times referred to as the ‘package service’ and 
was seen by some as the only possible defence 
by the professions against a more compre- 
hensive kind of ‘package service’ sponsored by 
contractors, who undertook the whole design 
as well as the execution of the work. This 
method, for some reason referred to by Mr. 
Nachshen as ‘package or turkey deal’, was on 
the whole condemned, because it failed to 
protect the client against commercial 
exploitation. 

Mr. Jepson, on the other hand, suggested 
that ‘design tenders’ by competing ‘package 
teams’, bringing the contractor into the design 
team and ensuring competition in design, 
should be seriously considered. This idea of 
competition in design was anathema to Mr. 
McMeekin, because of the necessity of having a 
competent judge to adjudicate on the merits of 
the designs—and then the whole bother might 
be avoided by appointing this judge to do the 
design in the first place. 

Other suggestions on organisation were that 
the contractor might be selected at the design 
stage, or that an additional independent 
business organiser might be appointed to 
control the whole team. 

This whole question of the organisation of 
the design team or the building team—to 
include the contractor—was a very vexed one, 
and it would be difficult to obtain unanimity 
of view. One reason was surely that there were 
so many different kinds of jobs, and what 
suited one job did not suit another. Then also 
the different personalities involved required 
different treatment. One could not ensure 
quality simply by organisation—it depended 
on personal attributes. There was room for 
many kinds of people and many kinds of 
grouping, and that was probably a good 
thing. 

It seemed, however, that the idea of a per- 
manent association of architects and engineers 
was gaining ground. This was an interesting 
portent—but would it not be best to preserve 
the identity of a firm or group by retaining its 
character as either a predominantly archi- 
tectural or engineering firm. It would not be 
an advantage if firms were completely self- 
contained—they should develop a speciality 
or personality and be able in this field to be of 
use to other firms. There should be collabora- 
tion outside as well as inside the office, to avoid 
stagnation. 

One question which unfortunately had 
hardly been touched on in the discussion was 
that of the identity of the ‘client’ and his rela- 
tion with the design team. Would it not be 
profitable to discuss the many different methods 
by which a client obtained the services of a 
design team in the first place? The inquiry, 
commission, or order might come first to an 
architect, engineer, contractor, or some agent 
or go-between, it may be dealt with by govern- 
ment or municipal servants, by professional 
people, or by private enterprise—each follow- 
ing different rules of conduct and having 
different technical qualifications. No wonder 
some clients did not know where to begin 
and which pressures to resist. 

The initial steps were vital in determining 
the nature of the final result, and the client 
was entitled to some enlightenment and 
guidance. 
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Tite Prize: A Certificate and £100 for the 
Study of Italian Architecture. The subject 
was ‘An Open-Air Theatre’. Prize awarded 
to Mr. John Hurworth Hutchinson [Student], 
182 Burton Stone Lane, York. (School of 
Architecture, Regional College of Art, 
Hull.) A Certificate of Honourable Mention 
was awarded to Mr. Douglas Dean Telfer 
[Student], West Hill, Elm Grove, West 
Hartlepool. (School of Architecture, King’s 
College, Newcastle upon Tyne.) 


Soane Medallion and £120 for Architectural 
Study Abroad. The subject set was ‘A 
Residential Yacht Club’. Prize awarded to 
Mr. Robert Nicholas Allsopp [Student], 
44 Somerville Road, Leicester. (School of 
Architecture, Leicester College of Art.) 


Pugin Studentship: A Silver Medal and £80 
for the Study of Medieval Architecture of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Awarded to 
Mr. James A. Stafford, Royal Oak Inn, 
High Street, Amblecote, Stourbridge. 
(Birmingham School of Architecture.) 


Royal Institute Silver Medal and £50 for an 
Essay. Not awarded. 


Owen Jones Studentship: A Certificate and 
£250. For the improvement and cultivation 
of knowledge of the successful application of 
colour as a means of architectural expres- 
sion. Awarded to Mr. David Annison 
Rock, B.Arch.(Dunelm.) [A], 96 Philbeach 
Gardens, Earls Court, London, S.W.5. 
(School of Architecture, King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne.) 


Grissell Gold Medal and £35: for the 
encouragement of the Study of Construction. 
Awarded to Mr. James Harvey Williams 
[Student], 12 Wellington Road, Bourne- 
mouth, Hampshire. (Birmingham School 
of Architecture.) 


Andrew N. Prentice Bequest: A Certificate 
and £230 for the Study of Spanish Architec- 
ture. Awarded to Mr. David John Mackay 
[A], Calle Rosellon 345, 5° 3°, Barcelona, 
Spain. (Department of Architecture, The 
Northern Polytechnic, London.) 


Alfred Bossom Research Fellowship and £250 
for Post-graduate Research. Awarded to 
Mr. Peter Norman Manning, A.A.Dipl. 
[A], c/o Department of Building Science, 
The University, Liverpool. (School of 
Architecture, The Architectural Associa- 
tion, London.) 


Hunt Bursary: A Certificate and £95 for the 
Study of Housing and Town Planning. 
Awarded to Mr. Denis Arthur Louis 
Hanford, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.) [A], 175 
Romsey Road, Winchester, Hampshire. 
(Nottingham School of Architecture.) 
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R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1959-60 


R.I.B.A. Athens and Delissa Joseph Bur- 
saries: £175 for study at the British School 
at Athens. Awarded to Mr. Arthur Arscha- 
vir, Dip.Arch., Dip.T.P.(Manchester), 
A.M.T.P.I. [A], 35 Moorland Road, 
Didsbury, Manchester 20. (School of 
Architecture, Regional College of Art, 
Hull.) 


R.I.B.A. Rose Shipman Studentship Trust: 
A Certificate and £600 for the Study of 
Architecture. Awarded to Mr. Richard 
V.B. Leacroft, A.A.Dipl. [A], Keven Lodge, 
21 Station Road, Countesthorpe, Leicester- 
shire. (School of Architecture, The Archi- 
tectural Association, London.) 


Henry L. Florence Architectural Book 
Scholarship: A Certificate and £200. 
Awarded to Professor Peter Collins, 
M.A.(Manchester), Dipl. Arch. (Leeds) [A], 
The School of Architecture, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, P.Q., Canada. (Leeds 
School of Architecture and Town Planning.) 


Sir Banister Fletcher Silver Medal and 
50 guineas: for the Study of the History of 
Architecture. Not awarded. 


Godwin and Wimperis Bursary: A Silver 
Medal and £300 for the study of the Works 
of Modern Architecture Abroad. Not 
awarded. 


Rome Scholarship in Architecture 1959: 
£425 per annum for two or three years’ 
study and research at the British School at 
Rome. Offered by the R.I.B.A. and awarded 
by the Faculty of Architecture of the 
British School at Rome. Awarded to Mr. 
John Alan Whewell [Student], Wyre View, 
Lt. Eccleston, near Preston, Lancs. 
(Manchester University School of Archi- 
tecture.) 


Ashpitel Prize 1959 and Sir Banister 
Fletcher Prize 1959. Awards to be announced 
later. 


R.I.B.A. Certificates of Merit for Students 
of Schools of Architecture recognised for 
Exemption from the Intermediate Examina- 
tion. Certificates of Merit awarded to Mr. 
Michael Alexander Haig Duncan, c/o 
Black, 101 E. Claremont Street, Edinburgh 
7 (School of Architecture, Edinburgh 
College of Art), Miss Eldred Ann Oliver 
Evans, 357 Essex Road, Canonbury, 
London, N.1. (School of Architecture, The 
Architectural Association, London.) 


R.I.B.A. Certificates of Merit for Students 
of Schools of Architecture recognised for 
Exemption from the Final Examination. 
Certificates of Merit awarded to Mr. 
William Smith [Student], 132 Gilmerton 
Dykes Crescent, Edinburgh 9 (School of 
Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art), 
Mr. William Clive Benjamin Thomas 


[Student], 146 Pontardawe Road, Cw 
gors, Gwaun-Cae-Gurwen, ner Amman 
ford (Welsh School of Architecture 
College of Advanced Technoloy, Cardiff 
Mr. Koang-Min Tseng, 4 Muswell Roag 
London, N.10 (Department of Architecture 
The Northern Polytechnic, Lo:idon), My 
Granger Wang, 76 Gloucesicr Terrace 
London, W.2 (School of Architecture, Th; 
Architectural Association, London), 

Archibald Dawnay Scholarship ‘| rust Prize 


1959. Four Prizes of £100 each for th 
Advanced Study of Construction. Prize 
awarded to Mr. Ronald Lindsay Alexander 
24 Craigleith Hill Gardens, Edinburgh ¢ 
(School of Architecture, Edinburgh Col. 
lege of Art), Mr. William Edward Bakewell. 
296 Great Northern Road, Aberdeen 
(Scott Sutherland School of Architecture. 
Robert Gordon’s Technica! College, 
Aberdeen), Miss Eldred Ann Oliver Evans. 
357 Essex Road, Canonbury, London. 
N.1 (School of Architecture, The Archi- 
tectural Association, London), Mr. Antony 
John Wheeler, 72 Rose Hill, Willenhall, 
Staffs (Birmingham School of Archi- 
tecture). 


R.I.B.A. Henry Jarvis Studentship at the 
School of Architecture, The Architectural 
Association, 1959: £50. Awarded to Mr. 
Frank Arthur Linden [Student], 26 Hey- 
ford Road, Mitcham, Surrey. 


R.I.B.A. Howard Colls Travelling Student- 
ship at the School of Architecture, The 
Architectural Association, 1959: £40. 
Awarded to Mr. Roger Ulick Branch 
Westman, 31 Nevern Square, London, 
S.W.5. 


R.I.B.A. Donaldson Medal at the Bartlett 
School of Architecture, University of 
London, 1959. Awarded to Mr. Ronald 
John Weeks [Student], 19 Bossell Road, 
Buckfastleigh, South Devon. 


R.I.B.A. Prize for Art Schools and Technical 
Institutions with Facilities for the Instruction 
of Intending Architects (£10 in books), 1959. 
Awarded to Mr. Jeffrey Varnom, 460 
Wilbraham Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester 21. (School of Architecture 
Regional College of Art, Manchester.) 


R.I.B.A. Prizes for Public and Secondary 
Schools. Not awarded. 
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Notes and Notices 


a) 


NOTICES 


Fifth Geners! Meeting, Tuesday 8 March 1960 
at 6 pm. |e Fifth General Meeting of the 
session 195%-60 will be held on Tuesday 
8 March 1960 at 6 p.m., for the following 
purposes - 

To read te Minutes of the Fourth General 
Meeting held on Tuesday 2 February 1960; 
formally to admit new members attending for 
the first tim - since their election. 

Mr. W. \llen, B.Arch. [A] to read a paper 
on ‘The Pri fession in Contemporary Society’. 


(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting. } 


Session 1959 60. Minutes III. At the Third 
General Meeting of the Session 1959-60, held 
on Tuesday 5 January 1960 at 6 p.m. 

Mr. Basil Spence, O.B.E., T.D., A.R.A., 
AR.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 85 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the Second General Meeting 
of the Session held on 8 December 1959 were 
taken as read, confirmed and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the 
first time since their election were formally 
admitted by the President: as Fellows: Arnold 
Cross, James Hopwood; as Associates: A. D. 
Blee, G. C. Crocket, R. Cunliffe, S. E. Janes, 
H. G. Stachowski, D. W. Stevens, J. C. Watson, 
J. Woodward. 

The Secretary read the Deed of Award of 
Prizes and Studentships made by the Council 
under the Common Seal 

Dr. Tom Margerison, B.Sc., having read . 

paper on ‘Design Problems of Space Travel’, 
discussion ensued and on the motion of Mr. 
John E. Allen, of A. V. Roe Ltd., a vote of 
thanks was passed to Dr. Margerison by 
acclamation to which he briefly responded. 

The proceedings closed at 7.53 p.m. 


Science Lecture, Tuesday 16 February 1960 at 
6 p.m. There will be a Science Lecture on 
Tuesday 16 February 1960 at 6 p.m., when 
Dr. R. G. Hopkinson, B.Sc., and Mr. John 
Bickerdike [A] will read papers on ‘Freedom 
in Lighting Design’. 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting.) 


Annual Discourse, Thursday 10 March 1960 
at 6 p.m. The Annual Discourse entitled 
‘Architecture in Evolution’ will be given by 
Dr. C. A. Doxiadis on Thursday 10 March 
1960 at 6 p.m. 


Annual Subscriptions and Contributions. Mem- 
bers’ subscriptions and Students’ contributions 
for 1960 became due on 1 January. 


S gt 
Fellows IZ iz 0 
Associates T17 6 
Licentiates 71 G 
Students <S as Z 2 4 
For members resident in the transoceanic 
Dominions who are members of Allied 


Societies in those Dominions, and for members 
resident overseas in areas where no Allied 
Society is available, the amounts are as follows: 


g 4. 
Fellows ots a a .- tit © 
Associates... aa = o- Soar 3G 
Licentiates +15 6 
The R.I.B.A. Appointments Department. 


Members and Students of the R.I.B.A. and 
the Allied Societies are reminded that the ser- 
vices of the Institute’s Appointments Depart- 
ment are available to employers requiring 
assistants and to assistants seeking salaried 
employment. 

Employers are invited to notify the Secretary 
of vacancies in their offices, giving details of 
the work to be done, the qualifications required 
and salaries offered. 


Assistants should preferably call at the offices 
of the Appointments Department, but if this 
is not practicable they should obtain from the 
Secretary an application form, which when 
completed and returned to the Institute will 
enable the Department either to send the 
applicants particulars of vacancies suitable to 
their qualifications and requirements or submit 
their names for vacant posts. 

Members and Students seeking official 
appointments should note that normally these 
are fully advertised in the weekly professional 
press, and that therefore the Appointments 
Department do not as a rule notify them to 
those on the register. 

The Institute will also be glad to advise on 
most matters concerning architectural employ- 
ment, including overseas appointments. 


Formal Admission of New Members at General 
Meetings. New members will be asked to notify 
the Secretary, R.I.B.A., beforehand of the date 
of the General Meeting.at which they desire to 
be introduced and a printed postcard will be 
sent to each newly elected member for this 
purpose. On arrival at the R.I.B.A. on the 
evening of the General Meeting new members 
must notify the office of their presence and will 
then take their places in the seats specially 
numbered and reserved for their use. On being 
asked to present themselves for formal admis- 
sion, the new members will file out in turn into 
the left-hand aisle and after shaking hands with 
the President (or Chairman) will return to their 
seats by way of the centre aisle. 

Formal admission will take place at all the 
Ordinary General Meetings of the Session, with 
the exception of that to be held on 5 April 1960, 
Presentation of Royal Gold Medal. 


British Architects’ Conference 1960. The 
British Architects’ Conference 1960 will be 
held at Manchester from 15 to 18 June, at the 
invitation of the Manchester Society of 
Architects. Full details of the programme will 
be published in due course. Particulars of 
accommodation in hotels is given below. 





BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, MANCHESTER, 15-18 June 1960 


The Conference Committee have made provisional reservation of accommodation at the following hotels for members attending the Conference. 


Early 


application must be made to the hotels mentioning the British Architects’ Conference, as they will not guarantee reservations later than the end of March. 





Hotel 





; Manchester 
|(C) Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, Manchester | 
|(C) Midland Hotel, Peter Street, Manchester 2 


|(C) Queen’s Hotel, Piccadilly, Manchester | 
(C) Mitre Hotel, Cathedral Gates, Manchester 3 


(U) Lansdowne Hotel, 346 Wilmslow Road, Man- 


chester 14 


Sale 
* Brooklands Hotel, Brooklands 





iene rley 
* Woodlands Hotel, Wellington Road 








Stoc kport 
* Alma L odge Hotel, Buxton Road, Mile End 


Alde rley fae 
. Queen’ s Hotel — 





Knutsford 
* Royal George Hotel, King Street 





| a —_—— ; __ Rooms, 
Category Double Twin Three | 
| ouvle | Bedded | Bedded 
4 Star 6 a — 
4 Star 100 (including twin 2 
bedded) 
= 40 = as 
2 Star _ 6 — 
— = 5 — 
2 Star 4 2 
= = 7 
3 Star — 15 
3 Star 1 5 - 





Approx. Charges Pes 
Single Bed and Breakfast Centre 
— From 50 
60 From 51 — 
20 From 49/6 - 
6 From 27/6 
5 From 25 2 miles 
” | 
4 From 25 10% 6 miles | 
10 From 30 10° 6 miles | 
20 From 37/6 7 miles 
| 
~ 30/— to 35/- 14 miles | 
= . | 
3 From 27/6 10‘ 16 miles 





Hotels marked (U) are unlicensed. 
Hotels marked * have garage accommodation or private parking. 
Hotels marked (C) have garage accommodation near the hotel. 
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BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination, 1959. 


The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination was 
held in London, Plymouth, Manchester, Leeds, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Edinburgh and Belfast 
from 6 to 12 November 1959. 

Of the 414 candidates examined, 142 passed 
and 272 were relegated. 

The successful candidates are as follows:— 





Ager: Brian 
Bailey: D. A. 
Baker: A. F. 
Baker: J. L. 
Bareham: Peter 
Barr: E. W. 

Bawa: S. S. 

Beach: (Miss) Mary 
Bennett: M. R. 
Blaber: M. F. 
Blackstock: M. J. 
Brooks: F. J. 
Bruten: P. W. M. 
Butt: D. K. 
Chadwick: F. W. 
Chapman: I. B. 
Chohan: B. A. 
Churchward: M. S. 
Clark: P. F. 
Coombe: R. A. 
Cooper: Derek 
Cornell: G. A. 
Cort: G. L. 

Cruse: Jack 
Davey: Jeffrey 
Davies: R. A. C. 
Davies: Stuart 
Dixon: D. O. M. E. 
Ellwood: Lawrence 
Evans: J. C. 
Feather: J. G. 
Forbes: P. A. 
Frankham: G. J. 
Frost: P. B. 
Fullelove: Alan 
Furness: S. C. 
Gajjar: V. D. 
Galpin: N. J. 
Gardiner: D. V. 
Gleave: J. E. 
Gooding: M. J. 
Gordon: C. W. E. 
Gowman: H. A. 
Grech-Cumbo: Livio 
Greenhalf: H. J. 
Grewal: K. S. 
Griffiths: D. K. 
Grix: P. A. 

Hall: B. G. 
Hambleton: Eric 
Hammersley: Harry 
Harrison: M. J. 
Hartley: C. P. 
Hartnell: J. A. 
Hawthorn: P. T. 
Hegarty: C. C. 
Holland: S. D. L. 
Hook: B. P. W. 
Hopkinson: H. D. I. 
Hughes: E. T. 
Hunt: P. J. 
Hussain: A. H. M. 
Jackson: R. L. 
Jarvey: J. A. 
Jeffery: D. C. 
Jeffs: R. J. 

Joel: Michael 
Johnson: J. F. 
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Jones: David R. 
Kakkar: K. C. 
King: N. J. 
Kinnersley: John 
Kirton: James 
Latham: C. D. N. 
Lee: Brian 

Lee: R. B. 

Lynch: H. C. H. 
Marshall:(Miss)C. A. 
Marshall: Robert 
Martinez: J. R. 
Miller: (Mrs.) J. M. 
Mowl: A. K. 
Murgatroyd: R. T. 
Musonda: W. D. 
Nash: T. J. 

Neil: J. C. 
Newman: B. J. 
Nixon: Anthony 
Offord: S. A. 
Page: C. A. 
Parslow: G. A. 
Parsons: M. J. 
Pearson: B. H. 
Pearson: William 
Peck: R. G. 

Peers: R. A. 

Price: A. J. 

Price: J. S. 
Rashid: Abdul 
Ratcliffe: R. B. 
Richardson: Alan 
Richardson: D. N. 
Riddell: W. M. 
Rothermel: Rolf 
Rowell: C. R. 
Sainsbury: G. P. 
Saunders: B. E. 
Savage: M. J. 
Savill: M. W. C. 
Scrouther: Gordon 
Shaw: Graham 
Shields: J. R. 
Smith: Michael L. 
Spence: S. G. 
Stokell: William 
Svoboda: Henry 
Swanborough: C. P. 
Taylor: Colin Beeston 
Taylor: Colin Burton 
Taylor: D. E. 
Taylor: P. C. 
Thomas: D. M. 
Thurlow: D. G. 
Tilley: E. J. 
Timms: R. C. 
Togobo: C. G. K. 
Tong: Kin 
Towers: B. R. 
Wallace: H. M. 
Walter: P. E. 
Ward: M. R. 
Ward: P. L. 
Ward: S. E. 
Wareham: D. J. 
Wastie: D. R. 
Watson: J. R. M. 


Wild: Alan 
Wilde: D. L. 
Willcock: J. E. 


Williams: E. H. 
Williams: R. G. M. 
Woodhead: George 


COMPETITIONS 


The Westminster City Council intend to 
promote an Architectural Competition for 
redevelopment for housing purposes of a site 
bounded by Vauxhall Bridge Road, Churton 
Street, Tachbrook Street and Rampayne 
Street, having a total area of about 13 acres. 

Assessor: Mr. Philip Powell, O.B.E., 
A.A.Dipl. [F]. 

Particulars will be published during May or 
June 1960. 


International Competition. The following open 
competition for the development of the town of 
Tunis has been approved by the I.U.A. 


The theme is in five parts. 


1. A study for the building of a road through 
old Tunis, beginning at the Avenue Habib 
Bourguiba from Bab Behar and ending at the 
Ring Boulevard near the old gate at Bab Sidi 
Abdallah. 
2. A sketch for the development of the Lake of 
Tunis (Bahira) and its banks between Tunis— 
Goulette motorway and the Borgel zone. 
3. Sketch for the development of the Sedjoumi 
Lake. 
4. Sketch for a national memorial to be built 
on the hill of Sidi Bel Hassen. 
5. Sketch for the residence of the President of 
the Republic. Situation of the residence is left 
to the competitor’s initiative. 
The final closing date is in October 1960. 
The awards are as follows: 


First Prize 5,000 Dinars 
Second Prize 2,500 Dinars 
Third Prize 1,500 Dinars 
Fourth Prize 500 Dinars 
Fifth Prize $00 Dinars 


Further details may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, U.K. Committee of the 
I.U.A., 66 Portland Place, London W.1. 


Residential Development at Highfields, Hales- 
owen, Worcestershire. Last day for submitting 
designs: 31 March 1960. Full particulars were 
published in the JoURNAL for November, page 
28. 


Metropolitan Cathedral of Christ the King, 
Liverpool. Full particulars were given in the 
JOURNAL for September, page 404, but in 
addition it should be noted that corporate 
members of the overseas societies allied to the 
R.1.B.A. are also invited to compete. 

Last day for submitting designs: 4 p.m. on 
3 August 1960. 


Extension to County Buildings, Edinburgh. 
Last day for submitting designs: 15 March 
1960. Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for October, page 442. 


County Offices, Taunton. Last day for submitting 
designs: 5.30 p.m. on 15 February 1960. Full 
particulars were published in the JoURNAL for 
July, page 329. 

COMPETITION RESULT 

Civic Centre, Corby 

1. (£1,000) Messrs. Enrico De Pierro [A], 


Nigel Farrington [A] and John 
Dennys [A]. 


2. (£750) Messrs. John Peverley and Paul 
Buckhurst [AA]. 

3. (£500) Messrs. Collcutt and Hamp 
[F/A]; Messrs. Peter Dunham, 


Widdup and Harrison [F/A]. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 
Ghana Society of Architects. Presid: 
Trevallion [A]. Hon. Secretary, A. 
[A], P.O. Box 2535, Accra, Ghan: 





t, Bernard 
E. Crocker 


Sheffield, South Yorkshire and Disirict Socie 
of Architects and Surveyors. Annua! Dinner anj 
Dance. The Society’s annual dinner and dane 
was held at the Royal Victoria Hotel, Sheffield 
on Wednesday 9 December 1959. The Presiden: 
of the Society, Mr. W. L. Clunie [/|, was in the 
chair. Among the guests were Mr. Basil Spence 
President R.I.B.A., Mr. Gordon Ricketts 
Secretary R.I.B.A., Alderman W olstenholm 
(the Lord Mayor), Mr. J. L. Wovnersley [F 
(Sheffield city architect), Mr. J. H. Tunr 
(Director of Education, Sheffield) and the 
presidents of other local societies. 

The toast of the R.I.B.A. and the Allied 
Societies was proposed by the Lord Mayor and 
Mr. Spence replied. Mr. Clunie proposed the 
toast of the Guests to which Mr. Tunn replied, 

Mr. Spence then presented the R.LBA. 
Bronze Medal and a Diploma to Mr. Womersley 
in respect of the Greenland Road Bus Garage 
Building; a replica of the Bronze Medal and a 
plaque for fixing to the building were presented 
to Alderman Dyson, Chairman of the Sheffield 
Corporation Transport Committee, and a 
diploma was presented to Mr. Henry Smith, 
General Manager of the Sheffield Corporation 
Public Works Department. Mr. Womersley 
replied on behalf of the recipients of the awards, 


Wessex Federal Society of Architects. R.IB.A. 
Architecture Bronze Medal. Conditions and 
nomination forms, in respect of the above 
award for a building completed in the area of 
the Society during the three years ending 3] 
December 1959, are obtainable from the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Hugh P. Crallan [F], 11 Bladud 
Buildings, Bath, Somerset. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Record of New Church Buildings. In 1957 the 
Church Assembly asked the Church Comnmis- 
sioners to set up and maintain a permanent 
record of parish churches, mission churches 
and dual-purpose buildings erected for the 
Church of England since 1 January 1946. The 
Commissioners have now been able to collect 
information about a considerable number of 
these buildings, and they have this available 
in their office at No. 1, Millbank, Westminster, 
S.W.1, for inspection by architects, clergymen 
and others who are interested in the building 
of churches, halls, and dual-purpose buildings. 
The record includes outline plans or photo 
graphs and brief particulars of construction, 
cost, heating, lighting, equipment, etc., in 
handy form. 

So that this record may be kept up to date 
the Commissioners rely upon the co-operation 
of those concerned in the dioceses in supplying 
particulars of further church building. 

The Church Assembly at the same time asked 
the Commissioners to issue ‘a pamphlet ot 
administrative guidance and information on 
church building’. This has been prepared under 
the title ‘New Church Buildings: Notes on 
Procedure’. It is not for general publication, 
but supplies are being issued to diocesan 
secretaries for them to distribute, as occasion 
arises, among those in the parishes who art 
directly interested in particular — building 
projects. 


Kumasi College of Technology. A Building 
Research Group has recently been established 
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in the Schoo! of Architecture, Town Planning 
and Buildiny at Kumasi College of Technology. 

It is intended to undertake a comprehensive 
programme of research into all aspects of 
architecture and planning in Ghana. Early 
investigations are being concentrated on the 
of the village and rural popula- 


requiremen } 1 
tion, but other subjects urgently needing 
attention are also receiving consideration at 
the same time 


The work is being carried out in co-opera- 
tion with established research institutions, in 
particular ith the West African Building 
Research institute, Accra, in order to avoid 
any duplication of effort. ; 

The Head of the School is Mr. Charles 
Hobbis [4], and Mr. Gerald B. Dix, B.A. 
(Arch.), Dip.T.P.(Manchester), M.L.A.(Har- 
yard), M.T.P.I. [A] is in charge of the group. 


The Institute of Advanced Architectural Studies. 
The 1960 programme of the Institute of 
Advanced Architectural Studies, Micklegate, 
York, is now available on application to the 
Secretary, Mr. J. P. West-Taylor, M.A. It 
includes the following: Recent Developments 
in Quantity Surveying, 25 to 29 March; 
Timber and its Use in Modern Building, 1 to 
5 April; Protection and Repair of Historic 
Buildings, 26 April to 5 May; The Care of 
Churches, 5 to 10 May; Urban Renewal: the 
Centre, 19 to 24 May; Tree Preservation in 
Town and Country, 27 to 31 May; The 
Architecture of New Roads, 3 to 7 June; 
Seminar on Architectural Design, 30 July to 
13 August. 

The courses are under the direction of Dr. 
William Singleton, M.A., B.Arch., A.M.T.P.I. 
IF. 


R.1.B.A. Symposium on ‘The Living Town’. 
The report on this symposium is now obtain- 
able from the Secretary, R.I.B.A., price 7s. 6d. 
post free. Members are advised to apply as 
soon as possible. 


Resignation of Sir Thomas Bennett. Sir Thomas 
Bennett, K.B.E. [F] has asked to be released 
from the chairmanship of Crawley New Town 
Development Corporation in view of the very 
heavy pressure of his private work. The 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 
has accepted his decision with regret, and the 
appointment of a successor is being considered. 

Sir Thomas has been Chairman at Crawley 
ever since the establishment of the Development 
Corporation at the end of 1947. 





Obituaries 


Peter Berner, A.A.Dipl., A.M.T.P.I. [A], died 
on 29 October 1959, aged 44. 


Mr. Peter Barefoot [A] writes:— 


‘An architect in private practice in Suffolk, 
Peter Berner was educated at Bedales School, 
Petersfield, and at the Architectural Associa- 
tion School of Architecture. Before the Second 
World War he worked in the offices of Brian 
O’Rorke [F] and of W. R. Davidge [F]. During 
the war he was with the Ministry of Supply 
and served in the N.F.S., as he was disqualified 
from military service for medical reasons. 

‘In 1943 he entered the Kent County Council 
Architects’ Department, and worked there 
until 1947, when he formed a partnership with 
W. A. Bassett [L]. In 1949 he went to Suffolk 
and joined a firm of architects practising under 
the name of The Suffolk Group. When this 
lm was dissolved in 1951 he carried on an 
architectural practice under his own name at 
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Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


MEETING HELD ON 5 JANUARY 1960 


Appointment of R.I.B.A. Representatives 


(a) R.I.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medal Jury: 
South Wales Institute of Architects. E. F. 
Tew [F]. 

(b) Liverpool University: Court. M. G. Gilling 
[F]. 


(c) London University: Architectural Education 
Committee. P. G. Freeman [F] and A. W. 
Cox [F]. 

(d) Board of Building Education (Institute of 
Builders). E. D. Mills [F]. 


(e) National Housing and Town Planning 
Council: Technical Committee. F. B. Pooley [F]. 


(f) Southern Regional Council for Further 
Education: Advisory Committee for Civil 
Engineering and Building. R. W. Cave [F]. 


(g) Ministry of Works Building and Civil Engi- 
neering Regional Joint Committees. Northern 
(Newcastle): John Gray [A]. East and West 
Riding (Leeds): Noel Pyman [F]. North Midland 
(Nottingham): J. Gordon Woollatt [F]. London: 
J. M. Austin-Smith [F]. Southern (Reading): 
A. B. Waters [F]. South Western (Bristol): 
E. F. Tew [F]. Wales: Norman P. Thomas [A]. 
Midland (Birmingham): W. Neville Hawkes [F]. 


North Western (Manchester): Haydn W. 
Smith [F]. South Eastern (Tunbridge Wells): 
R. Duncan Scott [F]. 


Membership. The following members were 
elected: as Honorary Corresponding Member 
1; as Fellows 4; as Associates 38. 


Students. 161 Probationers were elected as 
Students. 


Applications for Reinstatement. The following 
applications were approved: as Fellow: 
Wilfrid Edgar Edleston; as Associates: Donald 
Appleyard, Michael Bardill Hardy, Angus 
Lewis Maciver, Reginald Alfred Mendenhall, 
Ronald Frederick Smith, Ronald Frank 
Southam; as Licentiate: Frank Halliwell Shann. 


Obituary. The Secretary reported with regret 
the death of the following members: The Right 
Hon. The Earl of Halifax, K.G.,O.M., G.C.S.L., 
G.C.1.E. [Hon. F], ‘Cyril Ernest Walter 
Boreham [F], Percival May Davson [F], 
Eric Lindsay Thompson [F], Robert Jamieson 
Troup [F], Reginald Francis Wheatly [Retd. 
F], Patrick Pearse Fahey [A], Vincent Rother 
[A], David Morton Brown [Retd. L], Edward 
Louis Reynolds [Student]. 

By resolution of the Council the sympathy 
and condolences of the Royal Institute have 
been conveyed to their relatives. 





Woodbridge. His work consisted mainly of 
private houses, which he designed in a con- 
temporary idiom of a characteristically personal 
kind. He also carried out work for the Air 
Ministry in East Suffolk. 

‘No mention of this young architect would 
be complete without reference to his enthusiasm 
for cars. At one time he had held high hopes 
of becoming a motor-racing driver, but his 
health was against this. It was characteristic 
of him that he had latterly taken to driving 
a vintage Rolls Royce car’. 


Alexander Garden Forgie, M.M., D.A.(Edin.) 
[Retd. A], died on 20 September 1959, aged 65. 


Mr. Alexander Steele [A], City Architect of 
Edinburgh, writes: 

‘A. G. Forgie was an architect of the old 
school. He was one of those who was somehow 
bypassed by the terrific surge of post-war 
building and he managed to preserve a calm 
which was admirably suited to the type of work 
which was his first love. 

‘Alex. Forgie was passionately attached to 
Edinburgh and he did a tremendous amount to 
preserve the character of the older parts of the 
city. He was a natural successor to the late 
E. J. MacRae from whom he took over the 
position of City Architect in 1946. 

‘MacRae’s work owed a tremendous amount 
to his Depute’s diligence and as A. G. Forgie 
had been the Depute since 1930, it is under- 
standable that there was no part of Edinburgh 
outside his ken. His was not a career of meteoric 
achievement and his whole architectural life 
was given to the service of local authorities, 
the last twenty-eight years being with the City 
of Edinburgh. He saw two wars and the award 
of the Military Cross in the 1914-18 campaign 
showed that he had qualities with which not 
everyone is endowed. 

‘Illness overtook him in 1950 and _ this 
shortened his career in the local authority and 
on his retirement in 1953 at the age of 60 he was 
able to devote much more time to improving 
his already considerable prowess as an angler, 
but it was unfortunate that he was not per- 


mitted to enjoy his leisure for the length of time 
he deserved. 

‘He was associated with most of the large 
works undertaken by Edinburgh Corporation 
between the wars and his biggest contribution 
was the design of the new Electricity Generating 
Station at Portobello and probably the most 
satisfactory examples of his work are to be 
found in the reconstructions and renovations he 
made of buildings in the Royal Mile. 

‘While his work could never have been very 
far from his thoughts, it did not prevent him 
from giving whole-hearted support to the 
church of which he was one of the principal 
members’. 


Frederick Charles Rendell [A], died on 3 August 
1959, aged 50. 


Mr. G. C. Fardell, M.B.E. [A], County 
Architect, Hertfordshire, has sent the following 
notes: 

‘Mr. Rendell received his training at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic, London, afterwards 
working as an assistant with Messrs. Gunton 
and Gunton, Sir Lindsay Parkinson and Co. 
Ltd., and Rendell, Palmer and Tritton. 

‘From 1942-46 he served with the United 
States Army Engineer Corps in Cheltenham, 
London, Paris and Frankfurt. During the 
period 1946-48 Mr. Rendell joined Messrs. 
Easton and Robertson and later Messrs. 
Howes and Jackman as senior assistant. For a 
short time after this he was in private practice 
in the St. Albans area and in 1949 joined the 
County Architect’s staff at Hertford, where he 
remained as a senior assistant until his death. 

‘During the past few years Mr. Rendell won 
the admiration of all who came in contact with 
him for the courageous spirit with which he 
fought against a painful and ever-increasing 
physical handicap, which he knew to be 
incurable.’ 


Lawrence Anderson Rolland, J.P. [F], died on 
9 October 1959, aged 65. 


He was president of the Dundee Institute of 
Architects from 1957 to 1959, 
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Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 5 JANUARY 1960 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 5 January 1960. 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (1) 


Hryniewiecki: Professor Jerzy (Georg), President 
of the Society of Polish Architects (S.A.R.P.), 
Warsaw, Poland. 


AS FELLOWS (4) 


Appleton: Frank, A.M.T.P.I. [A 1937]. 

Bartlett: Peter Geoffrey, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.) [A 
1949], Nottingham. 

Garry: Oscar [A 1949]. 

Gray: John Colin, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.) [A 1949], 
Nottingham. 


AS ASSOCIATES (38) 


Alden: Edward Arthur, Leigh-on-Sea. 
Baden-Powell: Francis Robert, M.A.(Cantab.). 
Beale: Gordon Ashton. 

Bedford: Peter Merton, B.A.(Arch.)(Manchester), 
Manchester. 

Beynon: David Arthur, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic), Shenley. 

Blackburn: Joseph Robertson, D.A.(Edin.), Alloa. 
Bond: (Miss) Jean Elizabeth Angela, A.A.Dipl. 
Brooks: John Bernard, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic). 

Bruges: Charles James Long, Trowbridge. 

Capon: (Miss) Jennifer Mary, Dipl.Arch.(Nor- 
thern Polytechnic). 

Davis: Kenneth, Dipl.Arch.(Northern Polytechnic), 
Dartford. 

Evans: Derrick Barrington, 
Porthcawl. 

Finlayson: Peter Jon., Dipl.Arch.(Northern Poly- 


technic), New Barnet. 
Dipl.Arch.(Oxford), 


Foard: Michael Douglas, 
Faringdon. 

Fowle: Brian Belton, Dipl.Arch.(Northern Poly- 
technic). 


Dip.Arch.(Wales), 


Gatehouse: (Mrs.) Shirley Catherine, B.Arch. 
(Rand). 
Hamilton: William Alexander, D.A.(Edin.), 


Carnmoney, Co. Antrim. 

Holmes: Stephen Vasie, 

Polytechnic). 

Hyde Harrison: David Butler, A.A.Dipl. 

Langdon: Michael David, D.A.(Edin.), Harlow. 

Lascelles: John Ellison, Dip!.Arch.(Oxford). 

McIntyre: Joseph Middleton, D.A.(Edin.}, Belfast. 

McKay: Tom, D.A.(Glas.), Paisley. 

McLaughlin: Reginald Francis, Dipl.Arch.(Nor- 

thern Polytechnic). 

MeNeil: John, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds). 

Matthew: Robert Maclean, Dip!.Arch.(Northern 

Polytechnic). 

—- Gordon, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), Dews- 
ury. 

Randall: Michael John, 

Polytechnic), St. Albans. 

Rogers: Ronald Nash, Dipl.Arch.(Northern Poly- 

technic), Cambridge. 

Roycroft: Patrick Whitley, A.A.Dip!., Dublin. 

Sampson: John Michael, A.A.Dipl. 

Shove: John, Haslemere. 

Sobowale: Frederick Babatunde, Dip|.Arch.(Nor- 

thern Polytechnic). 

Tan: Kok Thye, B.Arch.(Dunelm.). 

Thomson: Peter George Malcolm, A.A.Dipl. 

Tucker: David John, Ilfracombe. 

Walker: Eric Keith, Derby. 

Willis: Peter, B.Arch.(Dunelm.), 

Tees. 


Dipl.Arch.(Northern 


Dipl.Arch.(Northern 


Stockton-on- 


ELECTION: 8 MARCH 1960 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 8 March 1960. The names and 
addresses of the candidates, with the names of 
their proposers, are herewith published for the 
information of members. Notice of any objection 
or any other communication respecting them must 
be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., not later than 
Monday 15 February 1960. 

The. names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 
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AS ASSOCIATES (73) 


The name of a school, or schools, after a candi- 
date’s name indicates the passing of a recognised 
course. 


Alusi: Moses Kenechuku, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), Dept. of Town and 
Country Planning, The University, Manchester. 
A. H. Douglas Jones, F. W. B. Charles, Reginald 
Edmonds. 

Armitage: Leo, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds), (Leeds Sch. 
of Arch.), 171 St. Luke’s Road, Ford Estate, 
Sunderland. G. H. Hawkins, E. Blackbell, F. H. 
Newrick. 

Bagot: Brian Duncan, _ B.A.(Arch.)(Lond.), 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 51 Gt. 
Ormond Street, W.C.1. Prof. Sir William Holford, 
Frederick Gibberd, R. C. White-Cooper. 

Baker: (Miss) Ruth Ann, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), Claremont House, 
67 Montpellier Terrace, Cheltenham. Harold F. 
Trew, H. Stratton Davis, D. Stratton Davis. 

Barton: James Roy, (Leicester Coll. of Arch. and 
Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 6 Oakdene Road, Knighton, 
Leicester. J. H. Lloyd Owen, Robert J. Howrie, 
S. Penn Smith. 

Bray: Eric John, (Final), 11 Sykefield Avenue, 
Leicester. S. Penn Smith, Robert J. Howrie, 
George Arnold Cope. 

Brettell: Keith Geoffrey, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), Paddocks, Peulwys 
Road, Old Colwyn, Denbighshire. B. Hallwood 
Lingard, B. T. Howells, S. Colwyn Foulkes. 

Broadbent: Derek, (Leeds Sch. of Arch.), 25 
Dickens Street, Highroad Well, Halifax, Yorks. 
F. Chippindale, Kenneth Turner, S. M. Richmond. 

Bull: Richard, Dip.Arch.(Wales), (Welsh Sch. 
of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 36 Tamar 
Avenue, Taunton, Somerset. Lewis John, Dr. T. 
Alwyn Lloyd, C. F. Jones. 

Burfoot: Richard Geoffrey, Dip.Arch.(The 
Polytechnic), (The Poly. Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), Meadow Cottage, Old Park Lane, 
Fishbourne, nr. Chichester, Sussex. Eric Lyons, 
John S. Walkden, J. S. Foster. 

Burton: David Richard, Dipl.Arch.(Oxford), 
(Sch. of Tech., Art and Commerce, Oxford: Sch. 
of Arch.), 15 Prince’s Street, Ramsey, Huntingdon- 
shire. F. T. Pritchard, K. A. Stevens, Reginald 
Cave. 

Clow: Colin Albert, (Final), 54 Moorland Road, 
Pudsey, Yorks. R. H. Winder, W. C. Brown, Eric 
Morley. 

Clutterbuck: (Miss) Susan Jennifer, Dip.Arch. 
(Leics.), (Leicester Coll. of Art and Tech.: Sch. 
of Arch.), 5 Southernhay Road, Leicester. Brian 
O’Rorke, George Arnold Cope, T. W. Haird. 

Crawford: Archibald, (Final), 284 Clarence 
Drive, Glasgow, W.1. John Watson, William 
McCrea, F. R. Wylie. 

Crighton: Peter Alexander, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), 
(Leicester Coll. of Art and Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
2 Keble Road, Knighton, Leicester. C. H. Walker, 
S. Penn Smith, George Arnold Cope. 

Cripwell: Peter, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), (Birmingham 
Sch. of Arch.), 12 Culross Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
A. Douglas Jones, Bryan Westwood, F. W. B. 
Charles. 

Dangerfield: David Marcus, (Leeds Sch. of 
Arch.), 6 Queens Road, Norwood Green, Halifax, 
Yorks. F. Chippindale, D. A. Fowler, Kenneth 
Turner. 

Darbourne: John William Charles, B.A.(Arch.) 
(Lond.), (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
30A Glenelg Road, S.W.2. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
Eric Lyons, R. C. White-Cooper. 

Deeming: Roger Samuel, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 90 Coniston Road, 
Leamington Spa, Warwickshire. A. H. Douglas 
Jones, G. Alan G. Miller, Herbert Jackson. 

Dobson: Stephen Edmund, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), Lea House Farm, 
Post Office Road, Seisdon, nr. Wolverhampton. 
A. H. Douglas Jones, F. W. B. Charles, Reginald 
Edmonds. 

Duff: George Campbell, D.A.(Glas.), (Glasgow 
Sch. of Arch.), 8 Pollock Road, Bearsden, 
Dunbartonshire. Ninian Johnston, Prof. William 
J. Smith, A. D. Cordiner. 

Freeman: Trevor Laurence Conquest, Dip!.Arch. 
(U.C.L.), (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), Beggars Roost, Clamp Hill, Stanmore, 
Middx. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, Charles W. J. Smeed, 
R. C. White-Cooper. 





Gibbs: Kenneth, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 





), (Birminghey 
Sch. of Arch.), 232 Lode Lane, Solihi:'!, Warwic 
shire. A. H. Douglas Jones, Herbert Tackso, 
J. F. R. Gooding. ” 

Gilmour: Andrew, D.A.(Edin.), (Edinbuy 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 17 Rudall Crescen 
Hampstead, N.W.3. Applying for n mination } 
the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Goldsmith: Philip Selwyn, B.A.(C:»tab,), (Bar 
lett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Loncon), Lindy, 
House, Newark, Notts. A. B. Waters, A. Llewell, 
Smith, Donald Macpherson. ’ 

Grimes: Bernard, Dip!.Arch.(U.C.L.), (Bartle 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 15 Benvard 
Avenue, Waterside, Londonderry . Trelan 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White-Cooper, Chark 


W. J. Smeed. 

Hands: Raymond, (Final), 56 Dawes Aveny, 
Hornchurch, Essex. Frank Risdon, W. H. Evan; 
J. J. Crowe. : 

Harrison: (Mrs.) Elizabeth Margery, B.Arct 
(Dunelm.), (King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Sch. of Arct.), 16 Woo 
Lane, Ashenhurst, Huddersfield, Yorks. Pro 
W. B. Edwards, Bruce Allsopp, Prof. J. H. Nappe: 

Heasman: Albert, (Final), 9 Rustilake House 
Blondel Street, S.W.11. Ralph G. Covell an; 
applying for nomination by the Council unde 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Henry: George Kenneth, Dip. Arch.(Leics, 
(Leicester Coll. of Art and Tech.: Sch. of Arch) 
104 Humberstone Road, Leicester. Robert J 
Howrie, S. Penn Smith, George Arnold Cope. 

Herchenroder: (Miss) Marie Helene, M.A 
(Cantab.), Dipl.Arch.(U.C.L.), (Bartlett Sch. o/ 
Arch.: Univ. of London), 9 Merton Hall Gardens 
S.W.20. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, Thomas Ritchie 
R. C. White-Cooper. 

Hughes: David Loxley, Dip.Arch.(Wales) 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff) 
22 Turberville Street, Liwynypia, Rhondda 
Glam., S. Wales. Lewis John, Dr. T. Alwy 
Lloyd, C. F. Jones. 

Ingram: Stuart Lister, D.A.(Glas.), (Glasgow 
Sch. of Arch.), 157 Killin Street, Sandyhills 
Glasgow. Prof. William J. Smith, A. Buchanar 
Campbell, Alexander Wright. 

Innocent: Raymond Cyril, Dip.Arch.(Wales) 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff) 
No. 6 Hinton Street, Splott, Cardiff. Lewis John, 
Dr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, C. F. Jones. 

Jarrett: David William, Dipl.Arch.(Canterbury), 
(Canterbury Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), ‘Maypole 
Inn’, Borden, nr. Sittingbourne, Kent. Applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d), 

Jeffels: Michael William, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds), 
(Leeds Sch. of Arch.), The Flat, Tansor Court, 
Tansor, nr. Peterborough, Northants. F. Chippin- 
dale, Kenneth Turner, D. A. Fowler. 

Jerome: Michael Charles, B.Arch.(C.T.) 
(Passed a qualifying exam. approved by the 
I.S.A.A.), 41 Powis Square, W.11. Prof. L. W 
Thornton-White, O. Pryce Lewis and applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d) 

Johnson: Brian William, Dip.Arch.(Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art and Tech.: Sch. of Arch.) 
8 Battenhall Road, Harborne, Birmingham 17 
A. G. Sheppard Fidler, J. Sheridan-Shedden, 
Reginald L. Stone. 

Jukes: William John, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), (Bit- 
mingham Sch. of Arch.), Stonehouse, Rowan 
Road, Streetly, nr. Sutton Coldfield. A. H. 
Douglas Jones, F. W. B. Charles, Herbert Jackson. 

Kershaw: Bryan Sansom, Dipl.Arch.(Oxford) 
(Sch. of Tech. Art and Commerce, Oxford: Sch 
of Arch.), 51 Cowley Road, Oxford. Davi 
Beecher, Reginald Cave, E. Holman. 

Knight: Ronald Stuart, (Royal West of Englant 
Academy, Bristol: Sch. of Arch.), 3 Gervas 
Avenue, St. Thomas, Exeter, Devon. Charles W 
Roberts, Frank Risdon, T. H. B. Burrough. 

Lord: Thomas Livingstone, (Final), 2 Harmo 


Grove, Waterloo, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lan¢s 
Cecil Stewart, Eric S. Benson, Prof. R. A 
Cordingley. 


Lucey: Edmund George, (Final), 49 Bishops 
Road, Benwell, Newcastle upon Tyne 5. Proi 
W. B. Edwards, Prof. J. H. Napper, Bruce Allsopp 

McLeod: Simpson, D.A.(Glas.), (Glasgow Sch 
of Arch.), 46 Clarence Drive, Glasgow, W. 
Prof. William J. Smith, Thomas S. Cordine, 
Albert D. Cordiner. : 

Milnes: William Edwin, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 53 Cotswolt 
Road, Sheffield 6. Prof. Stephen Welsh, Pro! 
John Needham, J. Lewis Womersley. 
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+chelj. \Villiam Anthony, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds), 
Bag f Arch.), ‘Knockraven’, Castlerock, 
Co. Londerderry, Northern Ireland. F. Chippin- 
dale, Kene’'0 Turner, D.. A. Fowler. 

Moore: Geoffrey Brian, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
(pirmingh' i Sch. of Arch.), 110 Salop Road, 
Warley, Oiibury, nr. Birmingham. A. H. Douglas 
Jones, T. lurray Ashford, F. W. B. Charles. 

Newton: John, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), (Leicester 
Coll. of Art and Tech. : Sch. of Arch.), 66 Hykeham 
Road, Lincoln. R. E. M. Coombes, Alan A. 
Briggs, Anioony Minoprio. 

Norris: Leslie, (King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham) 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 70 Read- 
head Roac. Westoe, South Shields, Co. Durham. 
Prof. W. 8. Edwards, Prof. J. H. Napper, F. 
Fielden. 

Ogle: Douglas Stronach, B.Arch.(Dunelm.), 


(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham) Newcastle upon 
Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), Breckongill, Kenton Bank 
Foot, Newcastle upon Tyne 3. Prof. W. B. 
Edwards, Prof. J. H. Napper, Bruce Allsopp. 

O’Maille: Ciaran, B.Arch.(N.U.I. Dublin), 
(Univ. Col!., Dublin, Ireland: Sch. of Arch.), 12 
Granville Road, Blackrock, Co. Dublin, Eire. 
Prof. J. V. Downes, Patrick J. Munden, Wilfrid J. 
Cantwell. 

Palmer: William Bernard, Dip.Arch.(Wales), 
Welsh Sch. of Arch. : The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 399 
Western Avenue, Llandaff, Cardiff. Lewis John, 
Dr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, Chessor Matthew. 

Parkinson: Francis Alan, Dipl. Arch.(Leeds), 
(Leeds Sch. of Arch.), 85 Townley Road, Lupset, 
Wakefield, Yorks. F. Chippindale, Kenneth 
Turner, D. A. Fowler. 

Payne: Barry William, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), 
‘Leicester Coll. of Art and Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
» Barry Road, Northampton. Robert J. Howrie, 
Hubert Bennett, Prof. Sir Leslie Martin. 

Penn Smith: Derek John, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), 
Dip.T.P.(Dunelm.), (Leicester Coll. of Art and 
Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), Waterloo House, 2 Hastings 
Street, Leicester. S. Penn Smith, Robert J. Howrie, 
George Arnold Cope. 

Phillips: Huw Trefor, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), 
(Leicester Coll. of Art and Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
198 Leicester Road, Wigston, Leicester. Robert J. 
Howrie, F. Hamer Crossley, E. H. Ashburner. 

Phillips: Roger Elliott, B.Arch.(Wales), (Welsh 
Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 7 Bellevue 
Road, West Cross, Swansea. Dr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, 
Lewis John, C. F. Jones. 

Pountney: John David, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 114 Crowther Road, 
Wolverhampton. A. Douglas Jones, F. W. B. 
Charles, Herbert Jackson. 

Redman: John, Dip.Arch.(Wales), (Welsh Sch. 
of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), *Tigh-Na- 
Feile’, 16 Short Avenue, Allestree, Derby. F. 
Hamer Crossley, E. H. Ashburner, Lewis John. 

Richards: John Howard, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 25 Old Barn Road, 
Bournville, Birmingham 30. A. H. Douglas Jones, 
F. W. B. Charles, John S. Scott. 

Shackleton: David Holcroft, Dip.Arch.(Wales), 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
Mayfield, 29 Clevedon Road, Newport, Mon. 
Lewis John, Dr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, C. F. Jones. 

Shah: Harsukhlal Lavji, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic), (The Poly. Regent St., London: Sch. of 
Arch.), 144 Goldhurst Terrace, Swiss Cottage, 
N.W.6. Alick Low, John S. Walkden, J. S. Foster. 

Smalley: Peter, (Final), 3 Thorncliffe Road, 
Sharples, Bolton, Lancs. Cecil Stewart and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Stewart: lan Arthur Ronald, Dipl.Arch.(Oxford), 
(Sch. of Tech. Art and Commerce, Oxford: Sch. 
of Arch.), 58 Cedar Road, Botley, Oxford. F. T. 
Pritchard, Reginald Cave, Harry W. Smith. 

Taylor: John Edward Harry, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), ‘Tyrol’, 5 High 
Park Avenue, Wollaston, Stourbridge, Worcs. 
A. Douglas Jones, F. W. B. Charles, J. F. R. 
Gooding. 

Thomas: Graham Pryce, Dip.Arch.(Wales), 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
4 Lawn Terrace, Treforest, Pontypridd, Glam. 
Lewis John, C. F. Bates, Dr. T. Alwyn Lloyd. 

Thomas: James Robert Graham, B.A.(Arch.), 
(Lond.), (Bartlett Sch. of Arch. : Univ. of London), 
Twelve Telford Terrace, S.W.1. Prof. H. O. 
Corfiato, Basil Spence, Elidir L. W. Davies. 
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Ulander: Sven Olof Hugo, D.A.(Glas.), (Glasgow 
Sch. of Arch.), Close House, Chinthurst Hill, 
Wonersh, Guildford, Surrey. Frankland Dark, 
Thomas A. Eaton, Prof. William J. Smith. 

Urry: (Mrs.) Pamela Anne, (Northern Poly. 
(London) Dept. of Arch.), 69A Sinclair Road, 
Kensington, W.14. Thos. E. Scott, C. G. Bath, 
Sidney F. Burley. 

Walters: Anthony Claude, Dip.Arch.(Wales), 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
‘Mayfield’, 12 Park Crescent, Abergavenny, Mon. 
Lewis John, H. A. Bull, Johnson Blackett. 

Warburton: Derek, (Special Final), 84 Old 
Clough Lane, Walkden, nr. Manchester. Ernest 
Prestwich, Thomas Duffy, T. L. Viney. 

Wootton: Joseph Smart, (Special Final), 144 
Eccleshall Road, Stafford. E. Bower Norris, 
Douglas J. Oliver, P. Woodcock. 

Young: Terence Robert, D.A.(Glas.), (Glasgow 
Sch. of Arch.), 16 Kelvin Road, Murray VII, 
East Kilbride, Glasgow. Lockhart W. Hutson, 
Stuart Clink, Samuel McColl. 


ELECTION: 3 MAY 1960 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 3 May 1960. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith published 
for the information of members. Notice of any 
objection or any other communication respecting 
them must be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., not 
later than Wednesday 27 April 1960. 

The names following the applicant’s address are 
those of his proposers. 


AS ASSOCIATES (10) 


The name of a school, or schools, after a can- 
didate’s name indicates the passing of a recognised 
course. 

Baharuddin: Abu Kassim, Dip.Arch., Dip.T.P. 
(Manchester), (Victoria Univ. Manchester: Sch. 
of Arch.), Public Works Department Headquar- 
ters, Architectural Branch, Government Offices, 
Petaling Jaya, Selangor, Malaya. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Chan: Kong Yew, B.Arch.(L’pool), (Liverpool 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), P.W.D. H.Q., 
Architectural Branch, Government Offices, 
Petaling Jaya, Selangor, Malaya. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Chandler: Edward William, B.Arch.(Natal), 
M.C.D.(L’pool), (Passed a qualifying exam. 
approved by the I.S.A.A.), c/o The School of 
Architecture, University of Natal, King George V 
Avenue, Durban, Natal, South Africa. A. Maxwell 
Allen and applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3(d). 

Fraser: William Alexander, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.), 
(Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s Tech. 
Coll.), Apt. 313, ‘Sharon’ Apts., 1836 Wyandotte 
East, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. E. F. Davies, 
John Maclennan, A. B. Gardner. 

Goldsmith: Jack (Passed a qualifying exam. 
approved by the R.A.I.A.), 22 Amaroo Street, 
Reid, Canberra, A.C.T., Australia. B. L. Dechai- 
neux, Colin E. Philp and applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Nussbaum: Paul, B.Arch.(Rand), (Passed a 
qualifying exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.), P.O. 
Box 215, Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Reeler: Ian Lewis, B.Arch.(C.T.), B.A.(Oxon.), 
(Passed a qualifying exam. approved by the 
I.S.A.A.), Box 592, Ndola, N. Rhodesia. Prof. 
L. W. Thornton-White, O. Pryce Lewis, F. L. 
Sturrock. 

Servant: William Oscar, c/o Provincial Archi- 
tect’s Office, P.O. Box 613, Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal, South Africa. N. O. Jackson and applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 
3(d). 

Whiteson: Harry, B.Arch.(Rand), (Passed a 
qualifying exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.), 701 
Amaleng, 8 de Villiers Street, Johannesburg, 
South Africa. Applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Wijayaratna: Shelton Padmasiri, A.A.Dipl., 
(Arch. Assoc. (London) Sch. of Arch.), ‘Wijitha’, 
No. 36 Dematagoda Place, Colombo 9, Ceylon. 
J. C. Nilgiria, H. E. Gonsal, N. Wynne-Jones. 


Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnerships vacant or wanted, prac- 
tices for sale or wanted, office accommodation, 
and personal notices other than of posts wanted 
as salaried assistants for which the Institute’s 
Employment Register is maintained. 
APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. John L. Belle, A.A.Dipl. [A] is at present 
working for José Luis Sert in Cambridge, Mass., 
where his address is 26 Garden Street, Cambridge 
38, Mass., U.S.A. 

Mr. W. W. Chapman, O.B.E., T.D. [A], a 
partner in the firm of Woodroffe, Buchanan and 
Coulter has been appointed Planning Consultant 
by the Hatfield Development Corporation. 

Mr. George A. Goulty [A] has been appointed 
by the Hampshire County Council as the Area 
Planning Officer for the south-east part of the 
county. His address is 1 South Lodge, Catisfield, 
Fareham, Hampshire. 

Mr. H. A. Metcalfe, Dipl.Arch. [4] has been 
appointed Architect to Davies Agricultural 
Services Ltd. and has opened an office at Burton 
Chambers, King Street, Carmarthen, Wales 
(Carmarthen 6671-2), where he will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues. 

Mr. John K. Page, B.A., has been appointed to 
the newly created Chair of Building Science, 
Department of Architecture, The University of 
Sheffield. . 

This appointment is a second Chair in the 
Department of Architecture and the new Professor 
will collaborate with the Professor of Architecture, 
John Needham [F], and will develop and direct 
post-graduate studies and research in his subject 
and prosecute and encourage original studies. 

Mr. Page’s principal research work has been in 
the field of Building Climatology. 

Mr. Percy Woodcock [F], Deputy 
Architect, Staffordshire, has been 
County Architect to succeed Mr. 
Stillman [F] when he retires at the end of June. 
Mr. Stillman will continue to practise after that 
date in a consultative capacity. 


County 
appointed 
A ££. Ts 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr. C. Joseph Allsopp [A] has moved his office 
to 69 Market Street, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics., 
where he will in future be associated with Messrs. 
Forshaw, Greaves and Partners [4 A], who will con- 
tinue to practise from 11 King Street, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, Staffs., and 186 Oxford Road, 
Manchester 13. 

Mr. Geoffrey C. Beech [A] has taken Mr. 
Alan J. Tyldesley [A] into partnership under the 
style of G. C. Beech and Partners at Deanery 
Offices, Wells, Somerset (Wells 3407). 

Mr. David G. Blyth [A] has commenced private 
practice at 15 Percival Road, Clifton, Bristol 8 
(Bristol 34520). 

Mr. Hamish Bremner [A] has started practice on 
his own account at 40 Northgate, Peebles, Scot- 
land, where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues. 

Messrs. Vincent Burr and Partners [F/A/L], of 
85 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, have taken 
into partnership Mr. Bryan C. Chessum [A]. 

Messrs. Buxton and Truscott [A] have taken 
into partnership Mr. David T. Wall [A]. The firm 
will continue to practise at Public Rooms, Truro 
Road, St. Austell and Central Square, Newquay, 
Cornwall, under the style of Buxton, Truscott and 
Wall. 

Messrs. W. D’Arcy Cathcart and Son [F/A] 
(Mr. W. D’Arcy Cathcart [F], Mr. Richard 
Cathcart [A], Mr. James Creasy [A] and Mr. 
Bennett Fothergill [A]), of 43 Gordon Avenue, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, are now practising 
under the style of W. D’Arcy Cathcart and Son, 
Creasy and Fothergill in Salisbury and Ndola. 

Messrs. C. H. Elsom and Partners [F/A], of 
10 Lower Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1, have 
appointed Mr. R. L. Nicholls [A] an Associate. 
The practice will be continued under the same 
name. 

Messrs. Farms and Partners [FF], of 24 Welbeck 
Way, London, W.1, have taken into partnership 
Mr. D. V. Kennett [A] and Mr. R. O. Phillips [A]. 

Following the dissolution of Messrs. Fry, Drew, 
Drake and Lasdun [F/A], Mr. Maxwell Fry [F] 
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and Miss Jane Drew [F] are practising from 63 
Gloucester Place, W.1 as Fry, Drew and Partners, 
having taken into partnership Mr. Frank S. 
Knight [A], Mr. Norman C. Creamer [A], Mr. J. R. 
Atkinson [F] and, as junior partners, Mr. Peter B. 
Bond [A] and Mr. Robert D. Byng [A]. Mr. Denys 
Lasdun [F] is practising from 3 Albany Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.1 (Hunter 1822-3) as Denys 
Lasdun and Partners, having taken into partner- 
ship Mr. Alexander Redhouse [A]. 

Mr. Leonard Gavins-Taylor [A] has retired from 
partnership with Messrs. Bowden Son and Partners 
[F] and has commenced practice on his own 
account at Central House, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C.2 (Monarch 1746), where he will be 
pleased to receive trade literature and catalogues. 

Mr. P. Russell Gibbs [A] and Mr. Peter 
Summersgill [A] have entered into partnership 
under the style of Gibbs and Summersgill at 66 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 (Tate Gallery 
3616), and at Sandown Lodge, Portsmouth Road, 
Esher, Surrey (Esher 4086). 

Mr. A. E. Gurney [A] has taken over the office 
and practice of the late W. A. Whitwell [L] at 
3 Newborough Road, Shirley, Solihull, Warwick- 
shire, under the style of C. Whitwell and Son. He 
will be pleased to receive trade literature. 

The partnership of Messrs. J. E. K. Harrison, 
Potter, Hare and Macfarlane was dissolved by 
mutual consent on 15 January 1960. Mr. J. E. K. 
Harrison [F] is continuing the practice but has 
moved to Eagle House, High Street, Wimbledon, 
S.W.19 (Wimbledon 4244-5). The existing 
separate practice of Messrs. Robert Potter and 
Richard Hare [F/A] will continue to be run from 
De Vaux House, Salisbury, Wilts. (Salisbury 
5306-7). Mr. A. A. Macfarlane [A] has commenced 
his own practice at 1 Cardiff Road, Luton, Beds. 
(Luton 1148). 

Mr. George H. Hawkins [F], practising under 
the name of Matkin and Hawkins has taken 
Mr. C. R. Heath [A] into partnership. The firm 
continues to practise at Barclays Bank Chambers, 
Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

Messrs. R. Towning Hill and Partners [F/A] 
have taken into partnership Mr. A. J. Chamber- 
lain [A]. The firm has moved to 29 Great George 
Street, Bristol 1. Mr. Lucas Mellinger [A] now 
practises on his own account at 2 Nottingham 
Street, London, W.1. Manufacturers are particu- 
larly requested to refrain from sending literature 
to previous addresses of the firm. 

Mr. Peter J. Lee [A] has commenced private 
practice at 30 Psalter Lane, Sheffield (Sheffield 
63931). 

The partnership of Messrs. Nicholls and Moodie 
[A/L] has been dissolved by mutual consent. Mr. 
Guy Nicholls [Z] will continue in practice at 
4 St. Giles Street, Northampton, and will be 
associated with Mr. E. S. North [F] of Chesham, 
Bucks. 

Mr. P. O’Muireadhaigh [A] is now practising 
at 9 Greenlands, Sandyford Road, Dundrum, 
Co. Dublin, where he will be pleased to receive 
trade literature. 

Mr. W. R. Orme [A] has taken into partnership 
Mr. William G. H. Davey [A] and Mr. David D. 
Ramsay [A] and will practise under the style of 
W. Rossell Orme and Partners at 55 Manchester 
Street, London, W.1 (Hunter 1498). 

Messrs. Robert Potter and Richard Hare [F/A] 
of De Vaux House, Salisbury, announce that 
Mr. K. Wiltshire [A] and Mr. J. J. A. Caunt [4] 
have joined Mr. Jeffrey Ashenden [A] as Asso- 
ciates of the firm. 

Mr. F. S. Samuels [A] and Mr. S. G. W. Ross 
[A] have entered into partnership and will con- 
tinue to practise as Samuels and Ross from 
Mr. Samuels’ address at ‘Preston Hall Barn’, East 
Preston, Sussex (Rustington 1999). 

Mr. Desmond K. Waite [A] has acquired the 
practice of the late Harold Marsh [L] and is now 
practising on his own account at 14 King Street, 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk, under the title of Marsh 
and Waite. He will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues. 

Messrs. Bryan and Norman Westwood [FF], 
Gilbert Chapman [A], Noel Brandon-Jones [A], and 
Jan Pietruszewski [A] of 21! Suffolk Street, 
London, S.W.1 (Trafalgar 4411), are now prac- 
tising under the style of Bryan and Norman 
Westwood and Partners. 

Mr. P. A. G. Young [A] has started private 
practice at Three Gables, Cathedral Yard, 
Exeter, Devon (Exeter 77588). 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mr. Norman A. Butterworth [A] has changed his 
business address to c/o Richard Costain Ltd., 
13 Chahin Street, off Pahlavi Avenue, Teheran, 
Iran. 

Mr. S. R. Colomb [A] has changed his address 
to c/o Bates, Smart and McCutcheon, 66 St. Kilda 
Road, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

Mr. A. E. Cresswell [A] has changed his 
address to 12 Aldenham Grove, Radlett, Hert- 
fordshire (Radlett 5234). 

Mr. N. T. Davey [A] has changed his address 
to 13 South Hill Park Gardens, London, N.W.3. 

Mr. Stanley B. Dawes [A] has changed his 
address to 51 Lambourne Road, Chigwell Row, 
Chigwell, Essex (Hainault 5115). 

Mr. S. H. Dickinson [A] has changed his 
address to 33 Woodberry Way, Finchley, Lon- 
don, N.12. 

Messrs. Elder and Lester [AA] of Grosvenor 
Buildings, 65 Albert Road, Middlesbrough, are 
now also practising from Midland Bank Cham- 
bers, Town Square, Billingham, Co. Durham 
(Stockton 53365), where they will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues. 

Messrs. James W. Ferrie and Partners refer to 
their announcement in the August issue of the 
JOURNAL and wish to make it clear that their 
Kuala Lumpur office only has changed its 
address and that the firm continues to practise at 
its Singapore office. 

Mr. John G. Fryman [A] has moved his office 
to 65 High Street, Marlow, Bucks. (Marlow 1718 
or Hambleden 381). 

Messrs. W. S. Hattrell and Partners [F/A] have 
moved their London office to 21 Cleveland Place, 
St. James’s, S.W.1 (Whitehall 4076). The Coventry 
and Manchester offices are still at 1 Queen’s 
Road, Coventry, and 15 Piccadilly, Manchester 1. 

Mr. A. McD. Heaton [A] has changed his 


address to 451 Kensington Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 
Brian and Elizabeth Henderson [AA] have 


changed their address to 9A The Little Boltons, 
Kensington, London, S.W.10 (Fremantle 2171). 
Messrs. T. H. Johnson and Son [F/L] have 
moved to new offices at 6 South Parade, Doncaster, 
Yorks. (Doncaster 49495-6), and trade informa- 
tion should be sent to this address, The London 


address will remain 36 Sackville Street, W.1 
(Regent 7605-6). 
Mr. Sergei Kadleigh [A] has changed his 


address to 15a Constant Spring Road, Half Way 
Tree P.O., St. Andrew, Jamaica, B.W.I. 

Mr. G. K. Langham [A] has changed his address 
to 120 Inham Road, Chilwell, Notts. 

Mr. Victor C. Launder [A] has changed his 
address to 11 Orchard Road, Backwell, nr. 
Bristol, Somerset. 

Mr. R. G. C. Linton [A] has changed his address 
to ‘River Cottage’, 2 Lower Teddington Road, 
Hampton Wick, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 

Mr. T. Keith McCann [A] has moved to new 
offices at 180 Oxford Road, Manchester (Ardwick 
2433). 

Mr. A. R. Mason [A] has changed his address 
to Kenneth Scott Associates, Private Mail 
Bag 2372, Lagos, Nigeria. 

Mr. K. D. Mason [A] has changed his address 
to 8 Stephen Hill, Crosspool, Sheffield 10. 

Mr. R. Middleton [A] has changed his address to 
1 Dewsbury Road, Luton, Beds. 

Messrs. Sir Percy Thomas and Son [F/A] have 
opened a branch office at Ireland’s Mansion, 
High Street, Shrewsbury, the partner in charge 
being Mr. William Marsden [A]. 

Mr. M. H. Topham [A] has changed his address 
to 147A Queens Drive, Putnoe, Bedford. 

Mr. David J. Wager [A] has changed his 
address to 9 Cumberland Court, Cumberland 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 (Victoria 
5102). 

Mr. Peter Whiteley [A] has changed his address 
to 2 Harrowby Court, Seymour Place, London, 
W.1. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Associate with varied experience in large and 
small projects seeks responsible position in 
London or Surrey districts with view to partner- 
ship. Has engineering and surveying experience 
and some capital available. Box 108, c/o Secretary, 
R.1.B.A. 


Established practice in central | 


including goodwill and well-equipp. 4 oor sal, 
long-term lease. Box 109, c/o Secretiy, R.| BA 
Fellow, many years in practice and at present 
resident in Canada, is desirous of ass iating With 
another architect or group of architects either j 
England or Canada. Capital availa Box 110, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. ; 
Associate with own practice overses, returning 
mid-1960, widely experienced, seek partnership 
with older member contemplating gradual wilen 
—_ Capital available. Box 111, ¢ © Secretary 
-B.A. = 
Associate, 20 years’ wide experience nd interes; 
in both old and new architecture, sexs partner. 
ship or purchase of practice in London or in the 
country near London. Capital availabie. Box 112 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TOWNSHIP OF TORONTO PLANNING 
BOARD. Senior Planner. 
The Board requires a Planner capable of 


designing subdivision, housing layouts, site plans 
for shopping centres and other community 
facilities, in addition to large scale land use plan- 
ning. A basic knowledge of road and traffic 
engineering most desirable. The post carries 
considerable responsibility; and may involve some 
Public Relations work. 

Undergraduate training in Architecture, 
Engineering or a related field with post graduate 
training in Planning and some experience required, 
although other combinations would be considered. 

Salary to be initially, approximately $6,000, 
depending on qualifications and training. 

Applications should be submitted by Air Mail, 
giving details of education, training, personal 
data and the names of two references to: M.J. 
Bacon, B.Arch. [A], Director of Planning and 
Secretary-treasurer, Box 430, Cooksville, Ontario, 
Canada. 


WANTED 
Wanted—double Elephant plan chest. Box 113, 


c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, as a body, 
is not responsible for statements made or opinions 
expressed in the JOURNAL. 








PERSONAL PENSIONS 


For the self-employed professional man_ the 
Income Tax concessions of the Finance Act, 1956, 
are important when a personal pension is planned 
The actual advantages obtainable in this wa), 
taking into account the inquirer’s tax position, 
should be compared with those secured by alter- 
native arrangements before a decision is reached 
In view of the association of this Agency with the 
leading Life Offices in the Pensions field, expert 
advice is freely available on request and without 
obligation. 

Staff pension arrangements may be made wilh 
Inland Revenue approval for small as well a 
large staffs including cases where a_ sing 
employee only is concerned. The requirements 
of professional firms vary widely and there Is no 
universal solution. We should be glad to discuss 
your requirements and put before you suggestions 
to meet your problem with details of the outls) 
involved and the effect on tax liability. 

Please address inquiries to: 

The Manager, 
A.B.S. Insurance Agency Ltd., 
66, Portland Place, 
London, W.1. 
(Telephone: LANgham 5533.) 
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The cheapest 


central heating 


there is - 


A 


Cheapest Running Costs. A new generation 
of house hunters is insisting on central 
heating. They regard it as just as much of 
an essential as the water supply. It’s as 
well then that solid fuel central heating has 
such rockbottom running costs. Look at 
the figures on the right: no other fuel can 
compare for cheapness with solid fuel. 


Low Capital Costs. It’s not an expensive 
business installing a solid fuel central heat- 
ing system. In fact, the recently developed 
small-pipe system, so perfect for smaller or 
medium-sized houses or bungalows, is of 
such low capital cost that central heating 
can now be put within the reach of a much 
larger section of the public than ever before. 
Special 5-year credit facilities are now 
available. 


For Architects. ‘‘Central Heating for 
Houses.” This 120-page survey of solid fuel 
central heating outlines the various systems 
available, from the open-fire-and-back- 
boiler to the latest small-pipe system. 
Copies 2/6 each. Write to the Coal 
Utilisation Council, 3 Upper Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1, for this booklet 
or any of the following publications: 
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List of Approved Domestic Solid Fuel 
Appliances, Warmer Homes with Solid 
Fuel, Fuel Stores for Houses and Flats, 
Building for Warmth—all free; and for 
1/6—Correct Fixing of Domestic Solid 
Fuel Appliances. 
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Compare the Costs! These are typical 
weekly costs, averaged over a year, for 
central heating and for hot water, summer 
and winter, in a three-bedroom house or 
bungalow. If you would like the data on 
which these figures are based, write to the 
Coal Utilisation Council, 3 Upper Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
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6 or 7 radiators and hot water v 


2 or 3 radiators and hot water v 





COKE 


£9 
per ton 


9/9d 


15/- 





SMALL 
ANTHRACITE 


£12 
per ton 


14/1d 








GAS 


1/4d 
therm 
plus, say, 
2/8d week 
standing 
charge 


16/1d 


23 /6d 











ELECTRICITY 


id unit 
(No 
standing 
charge 
included) 


18/2d 


29 /10d 








OIL 





1/5id 
gallon 





12/10d 





22 /8d 
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Motopia 


A GLASS AGE DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE STUDY 








38—The varied pattern of 
the roundabouts. 


The 35 roundabouts which link the residential terraces 
of Motopia have an important part to play in the 
overall plan. 

In the traffic system they link the roof-top main roads 
to the mews level access roads, which will have 
service and filling stations sited in the roundabouts. 
The areas within these circles of buildings will be 

the centre of community life, and will provide settings 
for travelling theatres, open-air entertainments, 
public houses, tea shops, clubrooms, nursery schools, 
and the like. 

Provision will be made for some shops, but twenty of the 
roundabouts will also accommodate open markets. 
The aim would be to make these areas as attractive, 
colourful] and as varied as possible, and illustrated are 
an artist’s impressions of how this would be achieved. 


RIGHT: An open market. 

TOP LEFT: One of the fifteen water-bus stops. 

MIDDLE LEFT: The view along a canal from a water-bus stop. 
LOWER LEFT: A place to relaz, with open-air cafe. 
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Motopia is designed to overcome the unhappy effects of 
congestion by placing the roads upon continuous terraces, 
built in great squares which provide accommodation for 
30,000 people. This is the fourth post-war study prepared 
by the Glass Age Development Committee, consisting of 
Jellicoe, Ballantyne and Coleridge, F/A.R.1.B.A., Edward D. 
Mills, F.R.1.B.A. and Ove Arup and Partners, and convened 
by Pilkington Brothers Limited. 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


ST. HELENS - LANCASHIRE 
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Today’s research in the Gas Industry aims at new and improved 
designs of space heaters and water heaters—automatic cookers with 
self-protected ignition—and more efficient flue systems— 

so that the Architect has greater scope to design 

even better buildings for tomorrow ... AND TODAY— 


every industry and 12 million homes use GAS. 


‘SUED BY THE GAS COUNCHL 
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TOMORROW’S WINDOWS 
—already taking shape with 


VAN LCA NI ALUMINIUM 


typical e3 
The windows of = 
- uston 
ng eens ig ay rn tomorrow made of ALCAN aluminium are better than ever befor)” ™ 
ean finish, or colourfully anodised they will present no problem of 1s 


and lessen the cost of maintenance. 
LCAN 
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» the architect and designer 


sn aluminiusit Means : 


Freedom to design outside the limitations 
f traditional raw materials 


One-piece hollow extruded sections made 
bo intricately designed shapes never possible 

















before 

Windows opening up new horizons in planning 
nd design but right down-to-earth 

in sheer practicality 


b the building owner 
occupier 

aN aluminium means : 

No painting necessary 

No rusting 

Resistance to decay and corrosion 

No warping 

No needless weight — windows that are 
Malways easy to open 


Reduced maintenance cost throughout 
the life of the building 


he advantages of aluminium are at their greatest 
th ALCAN aluminium. ALCAN, one of the world’s: 
gest producers are specialists in the ingot field. 
) manufacturers, ALCAN specialisation means a 
nstant, reliable source of aluminium in alloy 
s exactly—consistently—suited to precise needs. 
architects and designers ALCAN specialisation 
makes available a vast store 
of technical knowledge and 
| experience ready to be 
| | applied to any project, 

backed up by years of fab- 
' ricating technique. To the 


i 
JM tion means a certainty of 
typical example of 


antilen tor ake. quality and bei value 
Bim windows. that money can buy. 
before y y 


user of every aluminium 
product ALCAN specialisa- 


of rus 
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LCAN (U.K.) LIMITED . Aluminium Canada 





This view of the new Physiology Building, Oxford University, 
clearly shows the CRITTALL purpose-made aluminium windows. 
Architects: Lanchester & Lodge. 
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CRITTALL aluminium windows and doors were used in the new 
Glostrup Hospital, Copenhagen, 
Architects: Martta Ypyd, Ragnar Ypyad & Weikko Malmio. 





Purpose-made aluminium casements by THE CRITTALL 
MANUFACTURING Co. LTD. were incorporated in the new 
Faculty of Letters Building, Reading University. 

Architects: Easton & Robertson. 


House - 30 Berkeley Square - London W1 
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Theres nothing 
QS GOO As 
Yermiculife for 

FLOOR SCREEDS 


Warm in winter 
Cool in summer 
Resists fire 

Saves weight 
Anti-condensation 
Absorbs sound 


specity VERMICULITE 


FOR ROOF SCREEDS, FLOOR SCREEDS, PLASTERS AND LOOSE FILL 
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Send for full details:— 
The Association of Vermiculite Exfoliators 
59 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. - Telephone: METropolitan 9101 
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“ALLIED 






answers It 
beautifully 


The Allied Vogue is more than just a good- 
looking bath. It’s well-made, well-finished 
and comparatively inexpensive. Vogue’s 
good looks stem from the care and skill of 
Allied designers—whose concern with com- 
fort and safety showsin Vogue’s flat interior 
base; Vogue’s strength, permanence and 
durability are due to its cast-iron con- 
struction; the gleaming vitreous enamelled 
‘finish is exclusive to Allied; and the 
Vogue can be fitted into every bathroom 
quite economically ... with the certainty 
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that its final users will applaud your choice. 
Obtainable in the colour-scheme shade 

you want, the Vogue is both beautiful and 

budgetable. Please write for literature. 


Allied Ironfounders Ltd. 
Bath Division, Greenford, Middx. 


© ALLIED 


for beauty 
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THE PERFECT 
MORTAR MATERIAL 
WHICH REQUIRES 
NO 
ADDITIVE 
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WALCRETE 


MASONRY CEMENT 


Because the correct constituents are accurately 


> aa ok a eed 


proportioned and intimately mixed-in during manufacture you get the perfect 
mortar material with WALCRETE. 
Walcrete, manufactured under rigid laboratory control, requires only the 
addition of sand and water to provide mortar of uniform 
character and consistency. And because it has the highest 


possible sand carrying capacity, Walcrete produces a cheaper 






mortar for bonding and pointing bricks or blocks and also for fe 


external rendering and internal plastering. 

Walcrete 

is one of 
the Blue Circle 
aids for 

better building Write for further details and prices to: 
THE CEMENT MARKETING CO. LTD. Portland House, Tothill St., 
London, S.W.|I, or G. & T. EARLE LIMITED, Hull or 


THE SOUTH WALES PORTLAND CEMENT & LIME CO. LIMITED 
Penarth, Glam. 
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The H.B. system of timber construction has been used for twenty years 
in Scandinavia for every sort of wide span roof structure from barns to 
factories and from school halls to aircraft hangars. We have acquired the 
sole licence to manufacture in the United Kingdom under British Patent 
No. 754,303 and are now in production. The system is based upon the use 
of glued laminated flanges and boarded webs through-nailed together to 
form a versatile I section. Designs are prepared in our own office to meet 
the specified functional and architectural needs of each project. Some of 
_ the special merits of H.B. are :— 


1. A free choice of design solutions to suit the purpose, 
i.e. two or three pin portal frames, straight or low pitched 
roof beams, continuous beams over intermediate supports, 
and cantilevered eaves to roofs. 


2. A range of clear spans from 40 ft. to 160 ft., all 
Y economically practicable. 


3. Post spacing up to 40 ft. by the use of secondary beams. 


4. Economic cost by comparison with any other design 
ae§, system or material. 


Enquiries are welcomed. 


& CO. (STRUCTURES) LTD. 


As T.D.A. Approved Manufacturers, we also make structures of 
Glulam, Boxed Plywood and Connectored Assemblies. 








Head Office: Kingston Wharf, Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. 
Telephone: Southwick 2285. 


London Office: 110 Cannon Street, London, E,C.4. 
Telephone: Mincing Lane 9161. 





The HB System of Timber Construction - 
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Ridge beam. Spans from 
20 to 100 feet 





Northlight. Spans from 
25 to 80 feet 





Three pinned 
frame with vertical outer leg. 
Spans from 30 to 150 feet 
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Two pinned portal frame with 
cantilevers, Spans from 
15-40-15 to 30-80-30 feet 
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A member of the BEVES GROUP 
of companies — 

BEVES & CO (STRUCTURES) LTD 
BEVES & CO (LONDON) LTD 

BEVES & CO (FLOORS) LTD 

BEVES & CO (JOINERY) LTD 

BEVES & CO LTD Timber Importers 
CVvS=35 
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CONCRETE 
EXAMPLES OF ECONOMY 
IN BUILDING 
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Carlton Towers, Leeds 


This large structure, designed to accommodate forty-eight flats on 
eight floors, is shown just two months after commencement of work. 
Speed of erection was achieved by making the maximum use of pre- 
casting. Apart from the frame itself, floors, scissor staircases, lift 
shafts, hollow partition walls, louvre walls for drying rooms and 
balconies are all precast. 

The combined use of precast columns and precast cross walls has 
produced a most economical building. Our price per dwelling was 
£483.10.0d. which covers all design services, including foundation 
design and finishing to exposed column faces. 

The 8 in. thick hollow cross walls were cast in sections, which were 
erected with a vertical insitu joint between them. This joint co- 
incides with the horizontal insitu joint between the wide slab floor 
units both joints being reinforced. 


Architect: The late R. A. H. Livett, O.B.E., A.R.I.B.A., City Architect of Leeds. 
Main Contractors: Myton Ltd. 


Structural design and erection of concrete frame: Concrete Ltd. 


Bias 


beg BISON floors, beams and concrete frame structures 


SPEED & STRENGTH 








CONCRETE LIMITED are the largest structural precast concrete specialists in the world 

CONCRETE (SOUTHERN) LIMITED Green Lane, Hounslow, Middlesex Hounslow 2323 London Sales Office: 16 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 Whitehall 5504 

CONCRETE (MIDLANDS) LIMITED Dovehouse Fields, Lichfield, Staffs, Lichfield 3555 Birmingham Sales Office: Winchester House, 5 Victoria Square, Birmingham 2 Midland0331 
CONCRETE (NORTHERN) LIMITED Stourton, Leeds 10 Leeds 75421 Manchester Sales Office: 4<( King Street West, Manchester 3 Blackfriars 5676 

CONCRETE (SCOTLAND) LIMITED Etna Road, Falkirk Falkirk 2366 Glasgow Sales Office: Elmbank Street, Glasgow C.2 City 3292 CON. 132 
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Asbestolux 


provides superior standards of insulation and 


fire protection to those laid down in the new 
THERMAL INSULATION (INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS) ACT, 1957 





Excellent Fire Protection 
Everlasting Insulation 


Cheaper in the long run 





A standard “‘Asbestolux lining specification” provides a ““U” value of 
0.2 and since it is xon-combustible, more than complies with the Class | 
Spread of Flame Requirement BS476 prescribed under the Act. 
Moreover Asbestolux will last and retain its maximum efficiency for the life 
of the building. 


WHAT IS ASBESTOLUX? 


It is a non-combustible asbestos insulation board consisting of amosite 
asbestos and a selected grade of silica bonded together by a high 
pressure steam process. Both these ingredients are inorganic and 
chemically inert. Asbestolux is free from the brittleness and extreme 
alkalinity normally associated with cement-bonded boards. It is 
rigid, light weight, stable, and does not swell, twist or warp. 


ASBESTOLUX—THE NON-COMBUSTIBLE ASBESTOS INSULATION BOARD 











Capt 
CAPE BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 


COWLEY BRIDGE WORKS - UXBRIDGE - MIDDLESEX 
Telephone: Uxbridge 4313 


Also at :— MANCHESTER - BIRMINGHAM - GLASGOW - NEWCASTLE 
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In interiors - 
COLOUR 








The Ty-nee Cabinet by Esto Products 
Limited is 3’ wide, 4’ 3” high, 16” deep. 
Top drawer has baize lined partition for 
cutlery. The flap, faced with SwedishPerstorp, 
provides the working surface. Top and bottom 


~~ 


compartments for storage. Available ina wide 
range of House and Garden colours. 


PERSTORP DISTRIBUTORS: London & Home Counties C. F, 
Anderson & Son Ltd. Harris Wharf, Graham Street, London, N.1. 
Geo. E. Gray Ltd., Joinant House, Eastern Avenue, Ilford, Essex. 
Heaton Tabb & Co. Ltd., Cobbold Rd., N.W.10. West Country & 
South Wales Channel Plastics Ltd., Flowers Hill, Brislington, Bris- 
tol 4. Midlands & Area Rudders & Paynes Ltd. Chester Street, Aston, 
Birmingham 6 N. E. England A. J. Wares Ltd. King Street, South 
Shields. N. W. England & North Wales Heaton Tabb & Co. Ltd. 
55 Bold Street, Liverpool |, Scotland Nevill Long & Co. (Boards) 
Ltd. Rivaldsgreen, Linlithgow, West Lothian. N. Ireland John Mc- 
Neill Led., 109 Corporation Street, Belfast. 





In a word -PERSTORP 











With Perstorp, a very real and successful attempt has been made to 
produce colours and finishes to gladden the hearts and sensibilities 
of modern designers and architects—balanced, assured, clean... not 
glossy yet not matt. This can be attributed to the fact that Perstorp, 
the original plastic laminate, is produced in Sweden, and the Swedes 
are nothing if not contemporary. 

So when you require an extremely high-quality plastic laminate, 
suitable for both horizontal and vertical surfaces . . . simple to cut, 
shape and apply, and, once in place, there for ever . . . specify 
Perstorp. It is immune to ill-treatment, heat and grease and the 
least expensive of the better plastic laminates. 


+ PERSTORP 


THE ORIGINAL PLASTIC LAMINATE SHEETS 


* The material used 
fo cover this wait is 






Now 


available in a range of House and Garden colours 
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Empire Stone was USED IN THIS BUILDING 


Architects: Hector O. Corfiato and Partners, F.R.1I.B.A. 








Chapel of the Convent 
of the Adoration Reparatrice 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 


EMPIRE STONE CO. LTD. 
Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Berkeley House, Birmingham 16. 
Narborough, near Leicester. 


26 Greek Street, Stockport. 








Y.M.C.A. Building Croydon. Architect: F. Starling. B.A. A.R.I.B.A. 


STELRADS... 


for the good Samaritan 


WARMTH AND COMFORT is the special recipe served up by much 


appreciated Y.M.C.A. hostels all over the world. 





Helping this, the newest branch at Croydon, to cope with the 
demand is yet another Stelrad installation... 

Stelrads, Britain’s original, unequalled steel radiators, have a capacity 
for making friends and being at home in any kind of surroundings, for there is 
a suitable design and size for every need. 

Full details of these fine radiators, together with specifications and 
illustrations, are contained in the Stelrad brochure. Please post us a card for 


your copy. 


STEEL RADIATORS BRIDGE ROAD, SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX 


LIMITED 


Telephone : SOUthall 2603 
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Lighting and Learning 


New light on old masters. Modern lighting technique enhances the paintings in the 
main gallery of Fine Art at Nottingham University’s new Portland Building. 

A luminous ceiling is combined with specially designed 5 ft. 

fluorescent picture light fittings with Osram warm white tubes. 

G.E.C. collaborated with the architects, Cecil Howitt & Partners, and 

Sir Hugh Casson, who was responsible for interior decoration, 

in creating lighting schemes for the whole of this building. 
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LIGHTING DIVISION 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO, LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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dayligh 
aylig it 
WITH GREENWOOD-AIRVAC ROOFLIGHT VENTILATORS 


Specifically designed to give both low overall height and unobtrusive appearance, tie 
Greenwood-Airvac patented range of Dome and Continuous Rooflight Ventilators pro- 
vides fully weathered controllable or permanent ventilation with maximum daylight. 





Circular Lome ventilators are supplied from 18° diameter to 72’ hnconmiler a dome veneiibenrs are available from 30” x 30” to 48” x72. 
diameter. This is one of a number of units installed at the Gormans- Large numbers have been specified by the Chief Architect at Crawley 
town Franciscan College, Co. Meath. (Architect. John C. Thompson, New Town. (Chief Architect: H. S. Howgrave-Graham, A.R.I.B.A., 

B. Arch., A.R.1.B.A.) A.M.T.P.1.) 





This Half Dome End Continuous Roof- 
light Ventilator is one of twenty 8’ 0” x 
4’ 0” units at S.E.G.B. Belvedere Generat- 
ing Station, Kent. Available in extended 
lengths from 8 ft. with nominal widths 
up to 6 ft. (Architects: Farmer & Dark widths up to 7 ft. (Architects: Arthur Swift 
F/F.R.1.B.A.) & Partners.) 


Illustrated technical leaflets on the full range of Dome and Continuous Rooflight Ventilators 
are available on request. 


Greenwood -Airvac 


Gable End Continuous Rooflight Venti- 
lators 16 ft. long x 5 ft. 2 ins. wide were 
installed on the Textile Paper Tube 
Factory, Romilly, Cheshire. Supplied in 
extended lengths from 4 ft. with nominal 














GREENWOOD’S AND RVAC VENTILATING COMPANY LTD 
ESTABLISHED 1879 
PATENTEES, DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF BEACON HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
NATURAL AND MECHANICAL VENTILATING CHANCERY 8135(4 lines).’Grams:‘AIRVAC’, LONDON 
EQUIPMENT 
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Quiet Distinction 
—and we 


really mean 


quiet! 


Fibreglass Acoustic Tiles. Here for the first time, is a 
ceiling material that not only has high sound absorption 
and light reflection, but also presents a smooth, unperforated 
surface. This surface needs no decoration and no 
more than an occasional wipe to keep it clean. Its appearance 
is extremely pleasing and, in addition to high sound 
absorption, the thermal insulation is excellent. 
The tiles are based on a rigid board of glass fibres faced 
with a decorative plastic film which is completely stable. 
There is a choice of two surface patterns. They are extremely light — 
63 lb per sq. yd.— and will not warp or buckle, 
expand or contract. Fitting is simple — by demountable or 
fixed systems, by adhesion or clips. 


SAE GEE acoustic tiles 


TRADE MARK 





Fibreglass Ltd.. St. He'ens. Lancs. St. Helens 4224 
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Architect: J. T. Lewis Esq., F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Borough of Dudley 
Reinforced Concrete Designers: G.K.N. Reinforcements Ltd. 
Sub-Contractors for Precast Concrete: B. Whitehouse & Sons Ltd. 
Main Contractor: Five Oaks Estates Ltd. 


CREMATORIUM AT GORNAL WOOD, STAFFS. 


The main Chapel framework consists of three 3-pinned precast arches 296” high x 38’0” wide at 12’0” centres which, together 
with a prestressed precast gable end frame 35’0” high x 40’0” wide overall, support the upper and lower roof frames which 
form a bracing system and support a conventional roof cladding of tiles on timber rafters. 

Special considerations determined the foundation design which had to allow for mining subsidence, and a high standard of 
finish was laid down for the concrete superstructure—much of which would be exposed. 

The whole of the precast work was carried out to a rigid specification on an adjacent site. The arches were cast in halves, the 
roof frames were cast complete in 12’0” bay lengths and the prestressed frame was cast as a number of small elements, approxi- 
mately 5’0” x 4’0” overall which were subsequently assembled on the site, stressed and erected as one unit. 

Aesthetic considerations played an important part in the design of the members. 











If you want to put steel into concrete 


Re ie nanetinae ents Ltd. 


(FORMERLY TWISTEEL REINFORCEMENT LTD.) 
197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.7 (KENSINGTON 63811) 
MIDDLESBROUGH: (Middlesbrough 3843) _— BRISTOL: (Bristol 21555) LEEDS: (Leeds 27311) 
SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM (Smethwick 1991) | ((@)€ (I) ) CARDIFF: (Cardiff 45220) LEICESTER: (Letcester 25114) 


) 
8 


GLASGOW: (Bell 2444) MANCHESTER: (Ardwick 1691) “roraun®” works: CARDIFF, SMETHWICK, WIGAN & GLASGOW 
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Delivery on time assured 


@® ELIMINATES ‘WAITING-TIME’ 
ON THE SITE 


@ EASES THE ARCHITECTS’ 
PROBLEMS 


@® CUTS COSTS AND SPEEDS 
THE JOB 


Delivery on time of purpose-made Metal Windows 
in steel and aluminium is guaranteed by Gardiner 
of Bristol. Costly ‘waiting-time’ on the site is 





The Intermediate School for Boys at Melmount, Strabane, Co. Tyrone. For the Very Rev. G. Faulkner, P.P. 
Architects: F. M. Corr, B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.1., and W. H. D. McCormick, Dip.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., M.R.1.A.1. 


GARDINER 


Gardiner, Sons & Co. Ltd., Box No. 140, Broad Plain, Bristol 2 and 8 William IV Street, Strand, London W.C.2 
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eliminated, one of the Architects’ many problems 
is immediately solved and the job is speeded all 
along the line. 


Greater capacity in our reorganised Metal Window 
department ensures a guaranteed delivery date. 
Your enquiries are invited— prompt attention to 
detail and delivery is assured. 
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matters 


Lightweight aggregate gives... 





Maximum workability 
LYTAG gives greater workability for a particular mix than any other lightweight aggregate, because 
its spherical particles present the minimum surface area to be wetted. 


Minimum shrinkage and high early strength 


The low water contents of LYTAG concretes lead to reduced drying shrinkages and give high early 
strengths. Surface finishes obtained on precast concrete units are smooth and pleasing. 


High fire resistance with low ‘U’ values 


The combustible content of LYTAG is less than }°%. It will withstand temperatures of up to 1,000° C 


without damage. At the same time, it provides a ‘U’ value well below that of ordinary concrete. For 
example, the ‘U’ value of a 6” LYTAG structural concrete element would be less than a half that of the 
same element in dense concrete. 


60% Air—1o00% efficient 
LYTAG is produced from pulverised fuel ash by a carefully controlled sintering process. Spherical in 
shape, it has a slightly roughened surface so providing an excellent key for the adhesion of cement. 





Technical literature covering all aspects of LYTAG will be forwarded on request. Write to: 


MANOR WAY, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTFORDSHIRE. a [Laine | conpaan 
é Telephone Elstree 2854 
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TATE AND LYLE LIMITED 
choose Ceramic Tiles 


The unique qualities of Ceramic Glazed Tiles provide the complete answer 
to Wall Surface requirements at 


Messrs. Tate & Lyle’s Sugar Packaging Station, Wandsworth 


| 
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i 
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Architects: S. N.Cooke & Partners, F/F.R.1.B.A. Chartered Architects, 
35, Harborne Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 15. 


Main Contractors: Gee, Walker & Slater Ltd., London. W. 1. 


Visit the Association's display of ceramic tiles, at the Building Centre, Store St., Tottenham Court Rd., W.C.1. 


Ceramic TITILIEIS 
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Glazed & Floor Tile Manufacturers’ Association « Federation House « Stoke-cn-Trent 
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The only drainage system 
for sites like this 





Squelching round a waterlogged site at least makes you thankful 
that you specified pitch fibre pipes. Drain-laying goes on 
regardless of rain or frost, keeping your progress schedule up to 
date. That’s when you bless those simple, precision joints that 
need not wait on the weather. There are so many good reasons 


for specifying pitch fibre pipes. May we remind you of seven ? 





SEVEN reasons why pitch fibre pipes cut your costs 


e Wastage caused by breakages on site is drastically reduced. 
Corrosion, root penetration, water infiltration and cracking 


Laying, testing and backfilling are simple and swift—rates up 
to 500 ft. an hour can be achieved with semi-skilled labour. 


Concrete and cement joints are unnecessary. 


Schedules can be maintained regardless of weather conditions. 
Pitch fibre pipes are light, non-brittle and precision made to 


BS 2760 


through settlement are all eliminated. 


Improved hydraulic flow makes flatter gradients possible. 








Pitch Fibre Pipes 


Write for advice to: The Secretary, P.F.P.A., 27 Chancery Lane, London WC2. Telephone: Chancery 6001 
ISSUED BY THE PITCH FIBRE PIPE ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 


THE KEY ENGINEERING CO LTD . TEMPLE TUBES 


UNION FIBRE PIPES (G.B.) 


LTD — gqeapai 
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HAYWARDS 


; | metal windows at 
, Norfolk House Croydon 




















Architects: 
Messrs. Howell & Brooks 
7 Consultant Architects : 


T. P. Bennett & Son 
Contractor: 


Myton Ltd. 


In addition to supplying and fixing all the metal windows on this contract for The 
Norwich Union Insurance Societies, Haywards also supplied and fixed fire escape 


stairs and guardrail, lantern lights and electrical transformer screens. 





TELEPHONE: WATERLOO 6035 TELEGRAMS: HAYWARD BROTHERS, SEDIST, LONDON 
PAI P3676 


. HAYWARDS LTD - UNION ST- LONDON SEI 
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Roof Lights with a future... 





n and permanent ventilation 


complete weather protectio 


competitive prices—special discount for quantities 


q 


immedi 
mediate delivery of large op Small quantit; 
8s 


The Quicktho range of Roof Lights include Balanced Hinged opening 


Roof Light, Access Roof light, multi-panel fixed roof light, and 
Fixed Roof Light as ittlustrated. 
Opening type is supplied factory glazed, all other types with glass, 


fixing screws and mastic for glazing on site. 


DATA SHEETS : ie T on 
- : re, “ as : wh — 


BY RETURN OF POST 


ENGINEERING LIMITED 
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Telephone and Telegrams HYDe Park oe ee oe 
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PANMAV(@l@)Bxey FLETTON BRICKS 


WE HAVE AN EXHIBIT AT 
THE BUILDING CENTRE 
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26 STORE STREET-WC4 





a brick that gets to grips-—— 


; ... With the problem of providing an unusually attractive 
i facing that will maintain its character in all climatic conditions. 

The range of Eastwoods Fletton bricks combine economy with 
: durability and their colours and textures make these bricks some 
I of the finest facings yet produced for both suburban and rural 
i 


housing schemes. 


@ BROWN-GREY MULTI-COLOURED SAND- e RIDGEFACED MULTI-COLOURED 
FACED FLETTONS. FLETTONS. 

@ DARK MULTI-COLOURED SANDFACED 6 pz_AIN FLETTONS. 
FLETTONS. 





We invite you Lee “2g 
to apply for Y 7 - 
Eastwoods illus- eo 


etittiste” -EASTWOODS SALES LIMITED 


Head Office: 158-160 City Road, London, E.C.1l. (Clerkenwell 2040 30 lines) 
‘i a Northern Sales Office: 39 Thorne Road, Doncaster (Doncaster 49256) 
rany oj our epots 


CAMBRIDGE, 117 East Road. Tel. Cambridge 55514/2087; COVENTRY, Sandy Lane. Tel. Coventry 40058/61707; DONCASTER, Crompton Road. Tel. Doncaster 61442; 
EASTLEIGH, Allbrook, Eastleigh, Hants. Tel. Eastleigh 2621/2; GILLINGHAM (Kent), Trafalgar Street. Tel. Gillingham 51088/9; GREENWICH, Norman Road, S.E.10 
Tel. GREenwich 1172/3; HILLINGDON, Uxbridge Road. Tel. Uxbridge 6421/2; IPSWICH, Cumberland Street. Tel. Ipswich 53794/5; ISLEWORTH, 11 The Square. 
Tel. Isleworth 2271/2; KINGSLAND, 4 Orsman Road, N.1. Tel. SHOreditch 4133/4; KING’S LYNN, South Everard Street. Tel. King’s Lynn 3718; LEEDS, 7, 320 Mean- 
wood Road. Tel. Leeds 40484; LETCHWORTH, Birds Hill. Tel. Letchworth 1700; MORTLAKE, High Street, S.W.14. Tel. PROspect 7321/2/3; NORWICH, Rosary 
Road. Tel. Norwich 21498; SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, Fairfax Drive, Southend, Essex. Tel. Southend 48171/2; SUDBURY (Suffolk), North Street. Tel. Sudbury 2895/6; 
WEMBLEY, St. John’s Road. Tel. WEMbley 5404/5; WEYBRIDGE, Bridge Wharf. Tel. Weybridge 3963. 
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W. believe this to be the most com- 
prehensive and useful catalogue of 
Patent Glazing details yet produced. 
Copies available to Architects and 

Engineers from 


HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD 


Smethwick, Birmingham & 17 Berners Street, London, W.1 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Architect: J. E. K. Harrison, Potter, Hare & 
Macfarlane, F/F.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 
In association with 
E. T. E. Ashley Smith, F.R.1.B.A., County Architect. 


me Demolition & Construction «iu 


BUILDING, CIVIL ENGINEERING & PUBLIC WORKS CONTRACTORS 


LONDON 

CARDIFF 

LIVERPOOL 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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SHELL CENTRE 


ARCHITECTS: Easton and Robertson 
Main Contractors: Sir Robert MacAlpine & Sons Ltd. 
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KITCHENS BY 


BENHAM & SONS LTD. 
66 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON W.1 


As main subcontractors of ntechanical and 
ventilating services for the new Heinz factory 
at Kitt Green, Z. D. Berry & Sons Ltd., have 
been responsible for the heating, ventilating, 
hot water supply, compressed air and vacuum 
systems, water chlorination, refrigeration, 
steam and condense lines and cooling water 
circuits. 





This job included over 53 miles of pipe, 8 ONS TER aaes 0 
over 100 million B.T.U. per hour of heating 
and hot water supplies, 190 fans, 550 tons of 
ducting, 63 automatic control panels and 
equipment to deal with 170 million cu. ft. of 
air per hour and over 100,000 gallons of 


cooling water per hour. 


Architects-—}. Douglass Mathews & Partners 
Consulting Enginecrs-G. H. Buckle & Partners 


HEATING, VENTILATING, AIR CONDITIONING, 
1810 —1959— 150 years’ experience PLUMBING, INDUSTRIAL PIPEWORK 


7.0. BERRY & SONS LTD., 16 REGENCY ST., LONDON S.W.1. and at WARRINGTON & DONCASTER 
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When you meet problems of 


woodworm 
and dry rot remember that 


we have been successfully combating insect and fungal 
destroyers of timber for 23 years and that our 

wealth of practical experience is at your disposal. 
Information and advice are gladly given and we 
operate a pressure spray hire service for contractors 
and others desiring to use our effective control materials 
WYKAMOL, RESKOL and WYKAMOL P.C.P. 
Problems demanding expert attention can be handed 
with confidence to our specialist survey and 

treatment services. We guarantee, with no time 

limit, the complete efficacy of unrestricted treatment 


undertaken by our own operatives. 





Write for full details to: 


RICHARDSON & STARLING LTD. 
THE TIMBER DECAY ADVICE BUREAU 


(Dept. BA) 6 Southampton Place, London, W.C.1 
Head Office: Hyde Street, Winchester 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH WOOD PRESERVING ASSOCIATION 
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Complete kitchen 


and servery 
Installations ? 
| Specify .... 





Moorwoods 


Moorwoods produce a comprehensive ranze of 
large-scale cooking equipment and complete kitchen 
installations of the highest quality. The serving 
counter and other equipment illustrated are part 
of a new industrial canteen equipped by Moor- 
woods. We shall be pleased to let you have full 
details of the Moorwoods service. 


Moorwoods ltd 
FOR PEOPLE WHO ARE SATISFIED WITH THE BEST 


HARLESTON IRON WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 4 
Phone : SHEFFIELD 23063 (4 lines) 


London Office : VINCENT HOUSE, VINCENT SQUARE, s.W.1 
Phone: Tate Gallery 2591 
; een me 
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SEGULATE 
PREVENTS 
CONDENSATION 
HIERIES 


THE LONDON CITY MISSION HALL AT BERMONDSEY 

is protected with Seculate Anti-Condensation 
Compound. Since the building, a solid brick 
construction on pre-fabricated trusses, was only 
intermittently heated, condensation was most severe. 
The trusses, purlins and ceilings were treated with 
Seculate, which has once again given a satisfactory 
answer to this problem of humidity and condensation. 
Other B.L.M. products, including Welbrand 
Decorative Paints, were used on the remaining 
surfaces of the hall. For further details of these 
products, or for a visit by one of our experts, 


write now to the address below. 


SEGULATE anti-conpensation compounp 


and Welbrand Industrial and Decorative Paints of all kinds 
Seculate Ltd., 7-8-9 St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1 
A MEMBER OF THE FIRTH CLEVELAND GROUP 
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when you know how 


Know How! That’s it. What to do about any given problem. 
In this case the planning and installation of Laboratory 
furniture in wood or metal for Education and Industrial 
Research. We have put more ships into bottles 

than we can count. 


Gf,| GRIFFIN & GEORGE 


Manufacturers of Laboratory Furniture 
GRIFFIN & GEORGE (LABORATORY CONSTRUCTION) LIMITED 
A member of the Griffin & George Group of Companies, in association with Grundy Equipment Limited 
Sales Offices and Joinery Works. Morden Road, Mitcham, Surrey, Mitcham 9201; Walsall Road, Perry Barr, Birmingham 22B, Birchfields soo2. 
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Trianco automatic boilers set the highest 





The Trianco 0-250 oil-Fired 
Boiler of 250,000 B.t.u’s 
cupacity. lt burns 35 sec. gas oil. 


TRIANCO 


automatic boilers 


WE /L S/H] 
IS/L/A/T/E| 






Tough, colourful, 
economical — 

that’s Welsh Slate, 
proved by generations 
of weather and corrosion 
resistance to be sti! 
the most trouble-free 
— and the best — 
roofing material for 
public buildings and 
housing schemes. 





gives a handsome and durable roof 
with minimum maintenance costs! 


All enquiries to J. Richmond, F.C.A. (Secretary) 


NORTH WALES SLATE QUARRIES ASSOCIATION 
267 High Street, Bangor . Caerns . North Wales Tel: 2855 








standard in efficiency and economy! 


There is an automatic Trianco boiler to meet every need and 
to provide genuine high thermal efficiency and low operating 
costs. In fact, as a highly reliable means of providing econo- 
mical central heating and hot water supply for any building, 
from factories to flats, there is no better boiler! 

Solid fuel or oil-fired, labour saving, completely smokeless 
combustion, positive thermostatic control and over 80% 
combustion efficiency are outstanding features of the Trianco 
range. 

Trianco industrial, solid fuel or oil-fired boilers are available 
in units of 250,000, 400,000, 500,000, 800,000 and 1,000,000 
B.t.u’s capacity. They can be built up to give larger capacities 
by double or treble banking, as required. 

The Trianco domestic range of attractively-styled boilers 
commence from 50,000 B.t.u’s capacity upwards. 


Solid fuel or oil fire 


TRIANCO LTD - IMBER COURT -: EAST MOLESEY -: SURREY 








The Trianco D.1000 Solid Fuel Boiler of 1,000,000 
B.t.u’s capacity. It can be fitted with automatic 
conveyor and ash disposal units. 


TELEPHONE: EMBERBROOK 3300 
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There Is 


nothing to equal 
LEAD PIPE 
for laboratory 


wastes 


THE LEAD SHEET AND PIPE 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


advises on the use of Lead in building work. 


Most of the many uses are detailed in the 
Association’s publications, and in addition the 
Bureau’s technical officers are always glad to 


give individual assistance. 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
18, ADAM STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telegrams: Leadevep, Rand, London. Telephone: WHtehall 4175 
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Power- 


The ever-increasing demand for electricity must 
be met, and if this country is to survive as a 
prosperous and expanding industrial nation, it 
must be met as economically as possible. 


The problem is being solved in two ways — by 
increased technical efficiency in normal power 
station operation and by development of nuclear 
power. New power stations, whether they burn 
coal or depend on nuclear energy, are progres- 
sively more and more efficient. 


Coal will long continue to be our main source 
of power. The present surplus is only temporary. 
In the foreseeable future the expanding demand 


Poe 


¢: 


for power will exceed the available supply of 


home-produced coal. That is why Britain has a 
nuclear power programme which is the largest 
and most progressive in the world. 





THE CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 
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WE HAVE AN EXHIBIT AT 
THE BUILDING CENTRE 
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A Bilston ATLANTA 


will be perfect... 









£2: 
- ° 













NOW WHICH SIZE ‘ 

2. 

Pd as 

¥ " 

It’s no problem! Whether the plan fe re 

allows for a small or large bathroom, there is a ¥ A 
Bilston Atlanta that will fit. Selected for the Design ‘3 Co 


Centre, the Atlanta is made in five sizes. Every home 
owner will enjoy the bath that has the famous 
Bilston finish and durability, and the skilful design 
that makes the Atlanta the safest, most comfortable 
bath of all. The Atlanta costs no 

more than an ordinary bath. 


ile ainsi ie 
eS ek A Sie Se 





ys 
Re BILSTON=-the bath SPECIALISTS 
th a? ‘ 
2 Drs 
ALL THIS WITH THE ATLANTA— e Atlanta 
Flat bottom the Atlanta fiat bottom helps to _‘ Fittings the Atlanta is supplied with or without e@ Magna 
prevent slipping ... ensures comfort. Particularly overflow ...withor without handgrip. The feet can e Cresta 
suitable where a shower is to be fitted. be adjusted to accommodate all types of trap, in- Mari 
e arina 


Safety the low sides make the Atlanta safer for 
young and old. It can be fitted to give an overall 
height of only 16”. 


Taps can be fitted centrally, or on either corner 
to facilitate installation and maintenance. 


Bilston Foundries Ltd., Bilston, Staffordshire. Illustrated literature is available on request. 


Printed in Great Britain by Unwin Brothers, Ltd., Woking and London 


cluding the Bilston ‘Wasteflo’ prefabricated waste, 
trap and overflow unit. Also available with the 
Bilston O.P. Hand Grip specially designed to meet the 
needs of the elderly or infirm. 


Colours the Bilston range includes white, or the 
exact colour required for any decorative scheme, 


@ Mermaid 
e Bermuda 





All communications regarding Advertisements in this Journal should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1 


Telephone: Langham 2271 
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FOR BEAUTY IN FLOOR STYLING 


You cant put a foot wrong with 


LINOLEUM 


Linoleum is the ‘Admirable Crichton’ of floor 
coverings. In colour, shade and pattern it caters 
for all requirements from the ultra-modern to 
the neo-classic. Linoleum has, in fact, never been 
surpassed for adaptability. Yet it is low in first 


| 
| 


« 
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” 
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cost, easy to maintain, its good looks equalled 
only by its long life and dependability. Linoleum, 
too, is always quiet and comfortable to the tread. 
When an architect specifies linoleum he can be 
sure of pleasing everyone—including himself. 


“THELMA” stands for THE LINOLEUM MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 127 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


- LINOLEUM MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 6 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 - MICHAEL NAIRN & CO. LTD., Kirkcaldy - NORTH BRITISH 


For further information write to the Association or to any of the following members: BARRY OSTLERE & SHEPHERD LTD., Kirkcaldy : DUNDEE LINOLEUM 
co. LTD., Dundee 
a 


LINOLEUM CO. LTD., Dundee - SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LTD., Falkland, Fife - JAS. WILLIAMSON & SON LTD., Lancaster. 
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CATRIGKG ENS! Dor SHiSISE 
IN LOVING MIEMORY OF MY MOTHER 
ADELAIDE FRANCES W ILLIAMBAMU RRAY) 


Ballymena Ch 
Ireland 


STAINED GLASS & LEADED GLAZING 


¢ STEEL & BRONZE WINDOWS + 
SUPERIOR STANDARDS - ‘ALL CLEAR’ SLIDING 
& SOUNDPROOF WINDOWS - LANTERN-LIGHTS 
DOMES AND ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK 


C. E. WELSTEAD 
St chides, VA = ™ 


TANFIELD ROAD 


TELEPHONE * ROYDON 


CRO 3484 











